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Ninety-nine in the Shade. 
By ERNEST CROSBY. 

Walk with me down through the furnace-like street; 
Feel the hot paving-stones under your feet ; 
Breathe the dead air; smell the vile human smells; 
Don’t lag behind though your stomach rebels. 
Now it is night, and the sun has long set; 
Still how his rays seem to blister us yet. 
Elbow your way through the sweltering mass. 
Moist, pallid faces are turned as we pass. 
Some are of men who have toiled all the day. 
Children are screaming in dirt as they play ; 
Woe-begone women, with babes at the breast, 
Bit in the doorways unkempt and half dressed, 
All talk at once ; the night passes in din. 
Soon will the work of a new day begin. 
Ah, 'tis enough to make angels despair; 
This is the thing they call taking the air! 
Enter this hallway ; climb five flight of stairs; 
Visit the dens where the poor have their lairs,— 
Kitchen and bedroom and parlor in one, 
ooking the life that was left by the sun,— 

indowless cupboards where men try to sleep, 
Heedless of roaches and bugs as they creep. 
Some burn with fever, and here they must die, 
Prowdea like litters of pigs ir a stye 

harrow hotise, rising floor above floor, 

‘ 8a full hundred of mortals and more. 
Upon a roof see a score or two lie, 
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Seeking for slumber beneath the dull sky. 
Let us be proud of the city we’ve made, 
After a day ninety-nine in the shade, 


Follow me now to the streets near the Park. 
Palace and mansion loom up in the dark. 
Windows are closed ; all the people have fled. 
Surely this seems like a town of the dead, 
Gone to the mountains or gone to the sea, 
Travelling in Europe for two months or three; 
Here they have left in the heat and the gloom 
Houses as empty of life as the tomb. 

Come, I’ve a latch-key, lets go in and roam 
Ghost-like through halls of what once was a home, 
Look at the tables and pictures, and all 
Covered each one like a corpse with its pall. 
Beds of the softest invitingly stand, 

Luxury wickedly cumbering the land. 

Here, were the waifs of the slums to repose, 
Soon they’d forget all their trials and woes. 
Think what a blessing,—I say it with wrath,— 
Could they but dip in this porcelain-lined bath. 
Miles upon miles of such houses stretch forth, 
Bolted and barred from the south to the north. 
Children may perish like flies in the heat, 
How could we let them pollute a fine street? 
Let us be proud of the city we’ve made, 

After a day ninety-nine in the shade. 


The typographical union of France (La Federation 
Francaise des Travailleurs du Livre), will hold its next 
annual convention on the 27th instant in Paris, and 
will take action on several important matters, among 
which we notice: The regulation of the apprentice sys- 
tem; the formation of local committees of arbitration ; 
the attitude of the union to the composing machine; 
the organization of out-of-work and sick funds; the 
reduction of the hours of labor; the adoption of union 
labels, and the consideration of the alphabetical system 
of type measurement. This model union was founded 
in 1881, and under the devoted, intelligent and conserva- 
tive guidance of its general secretary, August Keufer, 
has united upon a firm basis upwards of 160 local unions 
with an aggregate of about 9,000 members in good stand- 
ing. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE PROGRESS OF CHINA AND THE WESTERN NATIONS, 
By JOHN HENRY BRIDGEs, M. B. 


In the brief review that has been given of 
Chinese history, the common notion, that 
China is in a state of social and political stag- 
nation, has been, I think, sufficiently disproved.* 
I have shown a continuous and progressive 
change, moral, intellectual, and material, from 
the earliest emperors to Confucius, from Con- 
facius to the time of Thsin-chi, when the imper- 
ial power was thoroughly constituted, and an 
aggregate of small kingdoms firmly knit 
together into an organic whole; still further 
advancement in the ninth and tenth centuries 
A. D., the Augustan age of Chinese literature, 
when printing was invented, and the system of 
appointment to office by civil service examina- 
tions open to the whole people was fully devel- 
oped ; finally, culmination of greatness in the 
last century, the age of Kang-hi and Kien-loung, 
when China, prosperous at home, extended the 
reach of her strong and civilizing influence over 
thesemi-barbarous regionsofTartary andThibet. 

But though a movement, and a progressive 
movement, may easily be traced by observers 
who are not wilfully disdainful of every mode 
of civilization but their own, the broad fact still 
remains, that such progress will bear no com- 
parison with the marvellously rapid, fertile, 
and many-sided development which has been 
visible in Western Europe for more than two 
thousand years. Ohina could boast of an 
advanced civilization, of great heroes, and of 
lofty moralists, before Homer sang, before Troy 
was built, before the Greek gods had gathered 
on Olympus. China had an extensive printed 
literature, and an elaborate educational system, 
at a time when Christian emperors could hardly 
read or write. To what cause, then, is it due 
that in the extreme west of the Eurasian conti- 
nent, scientific discovery and material improve- 
ment have for some centuries been proceeding 
with such accelerated velocity, that to super- 
ficial observers the comparatively slow move- 
ment of Chinese civilization should have 
appeared retrogression or stagnation ? 

The explanation liesin this. Western Europe 
has for nearly 3,000 years been the scene of a 
series of distinct and peculiar social revolutions 
in which the other populations of our planet have 
taken noshare. Theresultof each of these move- 
ments has been to develop some one element of 
human nature to high intensity irrespective of 
the rest. Taking a broad view of western his- 
tory down to the close of the Middle Ages in the 


* International Policy. London; Chapman & Hall. 





thirteenth century, we find it falling naturally 
into three great periods, the Greek, the Roman, 
and the Feudal or Catholic. Speaking with the 
breadth necessary in the philosophy of history, 
it is beyond dispute that the Greek period 
developed the intellect, the Roman period the 
energies, the Catholic period the affections, to 
an intensity far surpassing their primeval 
growth in theocratic or fetishist societies, In 
Greece, for the first time in the world’s history, 
we see the independent action of the intellee. 
tual powers; in other words, truth sought, not 
for its moral or material value, but for its own 
sake. Philosophers there had been in India or 
China ; but their philosophy, whether its prob. 
lems were soluble or otherwise, dealt exclu- 
sively with the phenomena of human nature, 
Physical and mathematical questions were pur- 
sued just so far as their bearings on practical 
life were apparent, and no farther. The scien- 
tific man, the type realized in it highest degree 
by Archimedes, was a phenomenon up to that 
time utterly without parallel. 

The destiny of Rome was to incorporate the 
surrounding nations into a political whole, and 
to disperse through the vast mass the results 
obtained by Greece. The Roman Empire was 
the necessary antecedent to the commonwealth 
of nations, of which Western Europe now con- 
sists. The functions of Rome were, as Virgil has 
described them, conquest, government, legisla 
tion. Before these transcendent objects all 
others yielded. The religion of the Romans it 
has been well said was Rome. The high culture 
which the Roman intellect received from Greece 
was never allowed to be expended in the search 
for abstract truth. Their intellect, heightened 
as its powers were, was wholly devoted to the 
service of the faculties of action. The science 
of Rome was legislation; her art was govern 
ment. 

But while the intellectual powers and the 
energies of man were strengthened to an extra 
ordinary degree by Greco-Roman civilization, 
there was no corresponding development of 
that side of our nature to which in the normal 
and natural condition of man the intellectual 
and active elements are subordinate ; that is 
say, of the affective or emotional nature. The 
harmony of our nature was broken. The due 
proportion of its functions was disturbed. The 
inevitable result was social instability, anarchy 
and corruption. It was not that among the 
Greeks and Romans, there were not masy 
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instances of the highest devotion, of the strong- 
est sense of moral duty; but that these 
instances were on the whole exceptional, that 
the influences of the time were not such as to 
favor and increase them. 

Then a great and glorious effort was made to 
fill the void by St. Paul and other founders of 
the Catholic Church. For many centuries the 
culture of the highest emotions of the soul, of 
love and reverence, was accepted by all the 
nobler natures as the highest object of life. It 
would seem that the great problem of the har- 
monious evolution of man’s nature was now to 
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further their free development, was rendered not 
merely preponderant, but tyrannical. The intel- 
lect was crushed by it, till it became rebellious, 
and the practical activities, except during the 
brief period of the Crusades, found no place in it. 

Therefore the Catholic synthesis became a 
ruin; and the last five centuries have, to a 
great extent, been occupied with the process of 
its decline. The ascendency of the kings over 
the popes, the English and German reforma- 
tions, the philosophical movement of the eigh- 
teenth century, and finally the mighty crisis of 
the French revolution, were the chief consecu- 
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besolved. The increased development of intel- 
lect and energy was now counterbalanced by a 
noble culture of the affections; and a moral 
power arose in society, the power of the Catho- 
lie Church, capable of controlling for a time 
coarse passions and energetic egotism of the 
feudal power. But the success of the attempt 
was short-lived; and mediswval society broke 
down, as Greek and Roman society had broken 
down, by reason ofits one-sidedness. The dogmas 
on which it rested were incompatible with free 
scientific thought; and therefore so long as it 
retained its power, thought was crushed by it. 
The element of feeling, which, in the due har- 
mony of our nature, ought indeed to prepon- 
derate over the rest, but yet in such a way as to 





tive stages of the work. It is a period which 
presents two phases. It has been a time of in- 
tense intelllectual and material progress. The 
intellect, freed from its servitude to the heart, 
left the study of theological questions, resumed 
the scientific study of the outer world where 
the Greek astronomers had left it; from the 
inorganic outer world ascended slowly to the 
world of man, and thus accumulated the ma- 
terials and laid down the foundation for social 
reconstruction. But it has also been a time of 
anarchy, and, in the strictest sense of the term, 
of irreligion. The principles which bind men 
together, and by which the individual nature of 
man has been controlled, have been more and 
more relaxed. 
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The social doctrine of the individuality and 
sovereignty of the individual; the moral doc- 
trine that each passion or emotion of our nature, 
whether sympathetic or self-regarding, being 
all alike ‘* faculties given by God,’’ should be 
alike recognized and fostered ; such doctrines, 
whether in explicit or implicit ways, have been 
brought more and more strongly forward. It 
was inevitable that this condition should last 
until the basis for a more durable and compre- 
hensive synthesis should be complete. 

Systems which, like the various forms of Pro- 
testantism used the weapon of free judgment 
merely to make an arbitrary selection of Cath- 
olic dogmas, retaining some, and replacing 
some by others equally questionable, were ob- 
viously not destined for any but a temporary 
purpose. The only permanent mode in which 
harmony can be restored is one which shall 
restore the intellect to the service of the heart, 
and which yet shall leave that service free. As 
the ultimate result of its long period of uncon- 
trolled action, as the highest truth to which its 
powers can ascend, the intellect must recognize 
its subordination to the moral state of man. 

The respective position of China and West- 
ern civilization is now more intelligible. We 
have on one side a more harmonious balance 
of powers less highly developed ; on the other 
we have stronger forces emancipated from their 
primitive discipline, and wasting one another 
in their antagonism, because they have not 
yet found that higher and more harmonious 
discipline which awaits them in the future. 
China offers us the unaltered type of primitive 
health ; the West exhibits the disease and suf- 
fering which marks the evolution to a higher 
type not yet realized. China has nothing in 
her annals comparable to the speculative power 
of Aristotle, the political grasp of Cesar, the 
fervid intensity of St. Paul or of St. Bernard, 
the audacious imagination of Shakespeare or 
of Dante. But in the person of her great sage 
she offers perhaps the most perfect type of 
morality, that is to say, of perfect manhood, 
that has ever yet commanded the general ven- 
eration of mankind. History tells of none in 
whom such vigorous energies and such high 
powers of thought have been throughout a 
long life so completely under the dominion 
of social sympathies, so continuously devoted 
to the service of others. 

Still, it will be said, the difficulty is not an- 
swered ; it is but restated, or at best only put a 
step further back. The question still recurs, 
Why is it that, while the West has been the 
scene of such complicated evolutions, the East, 
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and especially the extreme East, has developed 
so far more slowly? 

Without attempting fully to account for what 
may perhaps be found ultimately connected 
with conditions of race, and other conditions 
of which we are at present equally ignorant, it 
is yet possible to put the problem in a more in. 
telligible shape, to make it in short a case of a 
larger and more general law. And this is all 
that in positive philosophy is implied in the 
word ‘‘explanation.”’ 

The modern progress of Europe would have 
been impossible without the intellectual in- 
heritance bequeathed by Greece. The specv- 
lations of Aristotle moulded the theological 
teachings of the medizwvel church. Modern 
geometry began with Descartes almost exactly 
at the point where the geometry of Appolonius 
left off. Since then intellectual progress has 
been continuous, and the connection between 
scientific research and industrial advancement 
has been too obvious to need demonstration, 
But the Chinese also possess, and have for 
many centuries possessed, an intellectual, eda- 
cated class. They have extensive libraries 
filled with the results of accumulated laborious 
research. Literature and study are honored in 
China as they are honored in few other nations, 
since they are made the high road to political 
advancement. Is there, then, any difference 
between the speculations of the Chinese and 
those of Western philosophers sufficient to ac 
count for the discrepancy of result? 

There is this fandamental difference. Those 
of the tirst are concrete; those of the second, 
abstract. Every object is an assemblage of 
various qualities or phenomena, such as form, 
weight, color, hardness, chemical composition, 
ete. In the study of natural objects, therefore, 
there are two wholly distinct methods. The 
philosopher may either examine the objeet a8 
it stands, that is to say, the concrete mass of 
phenomena which it offers; or he may choose 
to isolate, to abstract some one of the phe 
nomena, as, e. g., weight or color, which are 
common to it and to other objects, and study 
its laws, ignoring for a time all the rest. The 
first mode of speculation, the concrete, is that 
which arises spontaneously in the most prim 
tive stages of human progress. The obvious 
material necessities of man in the simplest 
state of society lead him to make and collect 
practical observations on the objects around 
him and on his own organization. But forall 
the higher purposes of science the other method 
is necessary. Each class of phenomena must 
be abstracted from the various beings in whieh 
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itis found, and must form the object of special 
investigation, with the view of finding out the 
law of their coexistence and succession. Thus 
we have the science of extension, of weight, of 
light, of heat, of electricity, of chemical compo- 
sition, of life, etc. Our intellectual powers are 
not adequate to arrive at the true object of 
science, which is the prevision of events, except 
by studying the laws of each class of phenomena 
separately, beginning with the most simple and 
general, and passing to those which are more 
complex, special, and dependent. Mere records 
of the past changes of the weather will not lead 


bodies which compose the solar system. But 
by studying the abstract laws of gravitation, by 
examining the purely hypothetical case of two 
bodies attracting one another in space, we are 
enabled to discover the laws which act in so 
simple an instance; and by means of these to 
restore the problem subsequently to something 
like its original complexity. So with sociology. 
Each community offers a vast mass of concrete 
details, in which it is impossible to discover 
any scientific law of development. The first 
object of the sociologist is to abstract the details 
of race, climate, ete., and discover the laws of 
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us to foretell future states of weather. Records 
of astronomical facts will not lead, except in 
the most imperfect and uncertain way, to pre- 
diction of eclipses. Records of the past history 
of man will not enable us to prophesy his 
fature. The weather of each day is the result 
of phenomena, astronomical, thermal, electrical, 
etc. The modern savant studies the laws of 
each of these classes of phenomena separately ; 
and then the endeavor is made (however imper- 
fectly as yet) to study their combined action, 
their resultant. So with astronomy. So inade- 
quate are our powers of studying concrete 
masses of phenomena, that we can not even 
solve the problem of the mutual gravitation of 
the sun, moon, and earth, much less of all the 





social developmentcommon to all. To seehow 
those laws are arrested or developed in any 
special case is a subsequent question. Thus the 
grand characteristic of Western speculation 
has been the creation of abstract science. 

In China, on the contrary, speculation is alto- 
gether of the concrete kind. We find vast col- 
lections of observations of eclipses, earthquakes 
and other astronomical and terrestial facts, of 
natural history and of political history. But it 
is all observation of the kind which in Europe 
is called practical. It amounts simply to an 
accumulation of facts. Of the abstract sciences 
of geometry, mechanics, optics, chemistry, the 
Chinese have no conception. They are intel- 
lectually far less prepared for it than the 
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Hindoos. And the groundwork of this peculiar 
mental state has been already described. It 
has been shown that Chinese religion is an 
elaborate development of Fetishism, that is, of 
the worship of concrete objects. The Chinese 
have never really passed into the polytheistic 
stage, which is the first great effort of the 
human mind towards the formation of abstract 
conceptions. For Polytheism is the conception 
of a separate power directing each class of 
phenomena. The student of Greek, Roman or 
Hindoo mythology finds a special deity for 
almost every abstract term. But the very lan- 
guage of China is deficient to an extraordinary 
degree in abstract terms; and such abstrac- 
tions are absolutely necessary, for the business 
of life is expressed for the most part by bold 
metaphors. Coupled with this deficiency of 
abstract science is the absence of the highest 
kind of poetry. As their science is concrete, so 
their art is imitative. Of idealization, which 
implies the exaltation of certain qualities in 
the object, the diminution of others, which 
thus calls out into play faculties identical with 
those that are required for the highest efforts of 
scientific abstraction, their art shows few traces. 
Their highest intellectual efforts have been 
bestowed on ethics, the highest of all branches 
of study, the meeting of theory and practice. 
The science of morals aims at the regulation of 
human action, the indication of duty. It im- 
plies a knowledge of the ‘‘mights of man,” of 
human organization, mental and physical ; also 
a scientific estimate of the society in which the 
individual, whose actions are examined, lives. 
Ethics, therefore, imply previous knowledge of 
sciology and of biology; which last, again, in- 
volves the study of the physical sciences. It 
may be said, therefore, that Chinese ethics only 
share the defect of empiricism and incoherence 
with the ethical systems of Western Europe. 
But, it will be asked, since millennial periods 
of struggle and anarchy of our various faculties 
have proved necessary in the case of Europe, is 
there any alternative for China but that of 
passing through similar subversive stages? 
If the Oriental nations are to attain our level, 
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must not the revolution of their moral and 
mental nature take place also, as with the West, 
through successive phases of one-sided, dispro. 
portionate and therefore revolutionary growth? 
Must not her intellect, too, be awakened by 
supernatural visions or metaphysical subtile- 
ties; her energies roused by a long period of 
warlike struggle; her moral sense deepened, 
as with mediwval Europe, by the rigorous dig. 
cipline of spiritual terrors. Can the gulf which 
separates her civilization from ours be over. 
stepped at a leap? 

Not so. Had Greek civilization been crushed 
in its germ at Marathon and Salamis, and the 
consequent development of Western Europe 
rendered abortive, the destiny of leading the 
civilization of the world would have fallen 
upon one of the Oriental nations, possibly upon 
China. And it is difficult to conceive that a 
stage of civilization analogous to our own could 
have been reached in the first instance, with- 
out analogous periods of suffering and discord. 
But supposing the goal once reached, the diff- 
cult Alpine road once executed, later travelers 
pass easily where it costs centuries of toil and 
loss and painful error to the first uncertain 
pioneers. The world is so framed that the 
reward of those who have worked well is 
received by others. Those who come in at the 
eleventh hour profit by the labors of those who 
have borne the heat of the day. Once let the 
definite solution of our social problems be 
arrived at in Western Europe, once let the 
germs of a higher and more harmonious organ- 
ization of human life be visible there, and its 
acceptance by the East will not be long de 
layed. But until that time be come, the 
Oriental nations may well shrink from such 
contact with the West as has hitherto been 
obtruded upon them; contact with men who 
destroy the ties which bind their life together, 
leaving nothing to replace them; who anni- 
hilate their institutions, and call it commercial 
enlightenment; who throw contempt on their 
religion, and call it a preparation for Christi- 
anity ; who bring desolation everywhere, and 
call it peace. 





BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 
By THoMAs REECE. 


LONDON, July 10, 1900.—Just after I sent you 
my last letter the great dockers’ strike broke 
out in London and also spread to several other 
British ports. The strike of 1889 will be remem- 
bered by all the world of labor as one of the 


greatest industrial battles of the century. Then 
it was that the men who help in the loading 
and unloading of ships in the docks secured & 
strong union, a fixed rate of pay of 12 cents per 
hour, and above all, fixed time for being take 
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on, instead of having to hang about all day on 
the off-chance of a job. 

As the years have rolled by their employers, 
in that nasty little way that the usual cut of 
employers have, began to nibble at their bene- 
fits and chip pieces off here and there. The 
consequence was that a good long time ago the 
men saw themselves in danger of losing most 
of what they had fought so fiercely for. When 
Ben Tillett returned from his antipodean jour- 
neys he found the Dockers’ Union in something 
of a muddled-up state, and at once set to work 
with the assistance of many able colleagues to 
knock things into shape. 

Success attended these efforts. The union 
grew and waxed strong again, so that when the 
present strike broke out as a protest on the part 
of some non-unionists against the growing bad- 
ness of their conditions of work, the Dockers’ 
Union could afford to throw in its lot with the 
strikers. About 12,000 men are now out, and 
the struggle, beginning as a protest against the 
system of taking on laborers, has become a 
definite movement, with a long but just pro- 
gramme. Tom Chambers, of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation, Ben Tillett, 
Tom Mann and Harry Orbell are the principal 
strike orators. I fear, however, that circum- 
stances are not propitious, and that a victory 
for the dockers will have to be deferred a little 
while. 

Every modern war produces its hospital scan- 
dal, and the present condition of things in 
South Africa is no exception totherule. Medi- 
cal necessaries and nursing help are absolutely 
and criminally inadequate, and fever and other 
diseases rage unchecked. The men who suffer 
these horrors are very largely reservists—men 
who at home here follow occupations of a useful 
kind. They are carpenters, painters, railway 
and train workers, general jaborers and farm 
hands. Have their trade unions nothing to say 
on the. matter? Party politicians would hide 
the fact and prevent disclosures. It should be 
the labor of Britain’s manhood, the working 
classes, to demand a thorough inquiry. They 
are their sons and brothers who have suffered 
in the awful ways which we are just learning 
about after long months. 

Most labor organizations improved their posi- 
tion in this country last year, and those advi- 
sory and debative committees (trades councils), 
which are found in all our large towns and 
which are composed of delegates of the unions 
in the place have also progressed. The premier 
one, the London Trades Council, had, when the 
year closed, 54,281 affiliated members in the 


metropolis—-an increase of 2,179 for the twelve 
months. The tide has properly turned now, it 
seems. No fewer than 112 distinct industries 
are represented in the body. 

Every week the General Federation of Trade 
Unions makes further steps forward. It has 
now £15,000 sterling in the bank, and should it 
be fortunate enough to avoid any big strikes 
for a year or two and go on putting on flesh at 
the present rate it strength will be tremendous. 
And well may it be so. The work to be done is 
terribly heavy and the laborers are but few. 

British miners were well represented at the 
International Miners’ Congress, which was held 
in Paris last week. The 8-hour day, nationali- 
zation of mines, and old age pension for work- 
men who had attained the age of 55 years, were 
agreed to. Burt, of the British miners’ dele- 
gates, made a stirring speech in defense of 
international amity and peace. The whole 
congress assented. In September, in the same 
city, will be held two labor congresses ; one or- 
ganized by the Federation of the ‘* Bourses du 
Travail’ (central labor unions), while the other 
bears the high-sounding title, when translated 
into English, of the First International Trade 
Union Congress of the General Confederation 
of Labor. 

Up and down the country one finds hosts of 
strikes, but none of a very big description. 
Generally they are successful, especially in the 
building trades, where the threatened slump in 
activity has turned aside. In place of the 
lowered wages we were dreading, increases 
have been the order of the day. This is follow- 
ing the good example of last year. 

The pottery dispute, which concerned 20,000 
people (printers, transferrers, ovenmen, and flat 
and hollow ware pressers—all in the earthen- 
ware section of the pottery working trade) has 
been settled. The workers will get a 5 per cent. 
advance from October 1. Six thousand card- 
room operatives at Wigan, Lancashire, are out 
for a 10 per cent. increase in time wages and 5 
per cent. on “‘piece.”? Because 70 boiler firemen 
struck at Ebbw Vale, in Wales, 1,700 other steel 
and iron workers had tostop work. The boiler 
firemen got their demands conceded instanter. 
Twenty-two hundred steam trawlers, engi- 
neers, firemen, deck hands, cooks, etc., have 
been on strike. The firemen and engineers re- 
fused to continue the old custom of assisting 
the deck hands, and the latter and the cooks 
demanded an increase in wages. Mutually 
agreeable terms were accepted. 

The other disputes were all small. In the tex- 
tile trade there were the usual clouds of dispute 
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over box material, etc., and in other trades 
wages and hours led the way in the causes of 
hostilities. The only important reduction in 


hours was obtained peacefully by 1,500 London 
tramway workers—six hours a week being 
lopped off. 

Increases in wages have been gained peace- 
fully in most cases by 125,000 coal miners in 


South Wales, 2,540 colliery workers in Northun- 
berland, 29,500 iron workers in the Midlands, 
the North of England and the West of Scot- 
land, and 1,000 blast furnace men in South 
Staffordshire. The price of coal having gone 
up, the miners and iron workers’ wages 
naturally follow, sliding scales determining 
wages. 





RIGHT OF PICKETING JUDICIALLY SUSTAINED. 


In the Lucas County (Ohio) Court of Common 
Pleas, December, 1899, Judge Morris rendered 
a decision, as follows, in the case of the Stand- 
ard Tube and Forkside Company v. The Inter- 
national Union of Bicycle Workers and Allied 
Mechanics, John Mulholland et al.: 

This is a motion to dissolve the temporary in- 
junction granted in this case, on the filing of 
the petition and affidavits herein. 

It is alleged in the petition, in substance, that 
the defendants have conspired together to em- 
barrass and annoy the plaintiff and deprive it 
of its employes and destroy its business; that in 
fartherance of such scheme and purpose de- 
fendants have trespassed upon plaintiff's prem- 
ises, are engaged in picketing and patroling 
about plaintiff's factory, and by threats of bodily 
harm and by using other methods of intimida- 
tion against its employes and others seeking 
employment from plaintiff, the defendants are 
depriving plaintiff of help, necessary in its 
business, and thatif permitted to continue such 
interference plaintiff will be unable to com- 
plete valuable contracts undertaken by it, to its 
great loss and damage. That defendants are 
insolvent, and the plaintiff is without adequate 
remedy at law—and the court is asked to re- 
strain the defendants from the commission of 
such unlawful acts, and others apprehended by 
the plaintiff. 

The ground upon which we are now asked to 
dissolve the injunction is that the facts stated 
in the petition are not true as alleged. The 
case has been argued by some of the counsel as 
if the injunction prayed for in the petition had 
been granted in its entirety on the preliminary 
application. This is not the case. The injunc- 
tion as allowed (1) restrains the defendants 
from interfering with the business of plaintiff 
by resorting to intimidation, in any form, 
against the employes of the plaintiff; and (2) 
restrains the defendants, or any of them, from 
entering upon or trespassing in any way upon 
the premises occupied by plaintiff, and on this 
hearing it is conceded by counsel for both par- 


ties that if the state of facts alleged in the 
petition be found true, as alleged, it will be my 
duty under this motion to continue the injune- 
tion in force. 

The right of workmen to combine for their 
own protection, and to persuade, in a reasonable 
manner, fellow workmen, to join them or to re- 
frain from taking the places made vacant by 
them, is clearly recognized in the decisions of 
the courts. The legality or illegality of their 
acts, therefore, must be determined by the 
manner in which they attempt to exercise such 
influence or persuasion. While recognizing the 
right of men to strike and to draw others to 
their support in so doing, the law requires that 
in bringing influences to bear over those whom 
they wish to make common cause with them- 
selves, the striker’s conduct shall be such as 
recommends itself to reasonable men; and if 
he goes farther than this, and attempts to ac- 
complish such ends by resorting to methods 
calculated to intimidate such laborers as desire 
to work, he then exceeds the limits that the law 
allows. 

It appears from the testimony introduced at 
this hearing that a strike involving less thana 
dozen workmen, occurred at plaintiffs factory 
in the strappers and grinders’ department, at 
about 10 o’clock on the morning of December 
15, 1899, being just three days before the peti- 
tion was filed and the injunction allowed in this 
case. The evidence shows that the defendants, 
the International Union of Bicycle Workers 
and Allied Mechanics, and John Mulholland, 
who is its president, had no connection with the 
strike in any way. Just before the men went 
out George B. Buchanan, as secretary of the In- 
ternational Union, is shown to have presented 
a wage scale in which the strikers were in- 
terested to the plaintiff company for its con- 
sideration and adoption, which was instantly 
rejected by plaintiffs president. But there is 
no evidence to show that Mr. Buchanan favored 
the strike or participated in it in any way &* 
cept, perhaps, to advise against it. Defendants 
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Henry Boltz and Harry Newberry, were not 
strikers, and it does not appear that they have 
had anything to do with strikers, except to 
engage in quiet conversations with them in the 
vicinity Of the factory. As to all of these 
parties, therefore, the injunction should be 
dissolved. 

The only parties who seem to have been 
directly connected with the strike, and of whom 
itcan be claimed that there is testimony here 
to show acts detrimental to plaintiff’s business, 
are the other defendants named: George Her- 
man, Ludwig Michalak, Frank Miller, Reuben 
§. Gaw, Clarence Gaw, George Herwat, Henry 
Richmond, Charles Lanfare and John H. Mc- 
Goldrick. So far as these men are concerned, it 
seems that on their learning that the scale of 
wages submitted by Mr. Buchanan to the com- 
pany had been rejected, they simultaneously 
laid down their tools and left the factory and en- 
gaged in what is ordinarily called a strike. 

It is entirely immaterial, so far as this injunc- 
tion is concerned, what their reasons for strik- 
ingwere. It is not the province of the court to 
interfere in matters of this kind as an arbitrator 
for the purpose of getting employes and em- 
ployers to reconcile their differences and con- 
tinue their relations to each other; the only 
question here is—whether under the evidence 
and in view of the allegations of the petition, 
this injunction should be continued against these 
last-named defendants, the real strikers, or any 
ofthem? They practically concede that having 
left the factory, they agreed among themselves 
toreturn at such time as they could conveniently 
do so, on the days immediately succeeding the 
strike, to observe what was going on about the 
factory. On the next two or three days six or 
eight of them returned and stood around in the 
vicinity of the factory during the greater part 
of the days, and their conduct clearly shows— 
even if it is not admitted by all of them—that 
their chief purpose, though quiet and orderly 
in 80 doing, was to intercept persons who might 
be going there to take their places, and to per- 
suade them to also refrain from working for 
the plaintiff. This was their chief purpose, 
whatever construction some of them may now 
seek to put upon their conduct. They were 
there for the purpose of using such influence as 
they might be able to exert to prevent other 
men from taking the places they had abandoned. 
Now from what has been conceded to be the law 
applicable to this case, it is perfectly clear that 
if this was done ina proper way, the plaintiff 
can have no relief in a court of equity. If the 
influences which they sought to bring to bear 
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and were about to exert were merely appeals to — 
the judgment and understanding of the men 
they were desirous of influencing, and if such 
appeals were made in a reasonable manner and 
their conduct in assembling there or in speaking 
to these men was such as reasonable men would 
approve under the circumstances, then it was 
not unlawful. Ifthey were there in such num- 
bers or were using such means as were reason- 
ably calculated to frighten, or intimidate, or 
overawe men seeking employment such as they 
had left, then they were there in the exercise of 
influences which they had no right to bring to 
bear. They could not use threats. Under the 
law they could not assemble there in such num- 
bers as to overawe and terrify or bear down 
the judgment of the men going there to get 
work—they had no right to do that. They had 
a perfect right, however, to speak, in a proper 
way, to men who were seeking employment 
such as they had abandoned, to explain to them 
their view of the matter, to reason with them 
and make such appeals to the judgment and 
sense of propriety of brother workmen as was 
reasonable and proper. The moment, however, 
they should attempt to interfere with the free 
will of anybody and to compel or coerce them 
into doing what they did not wish to do, they 
would exceed the bounds of reasonable inter- 
ference. 

In this case it seems from the testimony that 
thisstrike was notsuch a formidable affair. The 
defendants seem to have embraced practically 
all of the men who have taken any part in it. 
All of them have testified as to their conduct 
while ‘‘ picketing”’ or patroling in the vicinity 
of this factory. Two of them admit that on 
Monday morning after this strike they were 
stationed on the steps or platform leading to 
plaintiff's factory, on the premises, and were 
there telling men who came in of the strike 
and explaining to them the situation. Some 
witnesses for plaintiff testify that on that 
morning there were others besides these two, 
upon plaintiff's premises. But all agree that 
when told to leave the premises, the defendants 
didso immediately. There isno evidence that, 
after have having been ordered away, any of 
these men again trespassed upon the premises 
of plaintiff, or that they thereafter intended to 
do so. It seems from the testimony of the 
men, that their method of accosting laborers 
who came there was to inquire of them what 
they were going to do; and on being informed 
that they were going to work, to tell them that 
there was a strike; and, according to all the 
testimony of these men, there was no persausion 
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either used or necessary ; but immediately up- 
on being told of the strike the men accosted 
would respond that they did not propose to 
work in the factory as ‘‘scabs,”? and would go 
away of their own accord. No witness has 
been produced to show that the methods 
adopted or language used by the strikers were 
different from what the latter claim in this 
regard, except, perhaps, the two McClelland 
brothers who are now working in places made 
vacant by the strike. They testify that they 
were on one occasion called scabs by the strikers 
and told that they could not work, and that 
thereupon each having offered to fight the half 
dozen strikers, singly, or in pairs, and their 
challenge not being accepted, they went to 
their work without further interference. The 
strikers deny that any threats were made 
or intimidation intended by them towards 
these men. From the testimony I am of the 
opinion that the McClellands, if not the aggress- 
ors in the wrangle that took place between 
them and the strikers—in which considerable 
freedom of speech was used—their conduct was 
such in that regard as to invite the use of the 
harsh epithets of which they complain. I am 
not satisfied that anything was said or done by 
the defendants, even under such aggravation, to 
coerce or intimidate these men. It appears that 
there were 15 or 20 men that were spoken 
to by these pickets or strikers, who after being 
spoken to, immediately turned and went away 
and did not go to work, although perhaps they 
had agreed with Mr. Fairchild to enter the em- 
ployment of the company. We cannot assume, 
from the simple fact that these men turned 
back when spoken to—considering the few men 
who were interested or concerned in this strike 
and who were on the grounds—that they were 
afraid to work or were intimidated or overawed 
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in any way. Iappreciate the fact that these de. 
fendants seem to have been quite industrious in 
heading off others who were seeking employ- 
ment, or who had been employed by this com. 
pany ; but there is noevidence here that satisfies 
me that they resorted to unlawful methods to 
accomplish this result. If it is true, as claimed, 
that so many men were actually under contract 
of employment and were frightened away, it is 
strange that none can now be found to testify 
to this fact. 

There being no evidence that the defendants 
have committed unlawfal acts while acting as 
voluntary pickets in the vicinity of plaintiffs’ 
factory, except in the matter of a single trespass 
as before stated, and no proof of a purpose s0 
to do, or any probability of their committing 
such acts in future, the injunction must be dis- 
solved, unless it is found that the strikers met 
there in such numbers as would naturally re- 
sult in the intimidation of plaintiff’s employes, 
It does not appear that the number of strikers 
so picketing or patroling the streets and rail- 
road property near the factory at any time ex- 
ceeded six or eight, and at all times, though 
earnest they were sober, quiet and orderly, I 
do not think from that fact alone it can be said 
that the defendants have resorted to intimida- 
tion to accomplish theirends. The appearance 
of men insuch numbers as this, without organi- 
zation or leadership and under such circum- 
stances, as surrounded the defendants at the 
time complained of, is not calculated in my 
judgment, to intimidate, coerce or frighten 
away any man who desires to work regardless 
of the good opinion or wishes of his fellow 
workmen. 

The motion will therefore be granted and the 
injunction dissolved as to each of the defend- 
ants named in the petition. 





INDEPENDENCE DAY AT DECATUR, ILL. 


The Fourth of July celebration in Decatur 
was a grand success. It was arranged by the 
Trade and Labor Assembly, and a street parade 
was the big event of the morning. The team- 
sters, tailors, plumbers, cigarmakers, coal 
miners and federal labor unions were out in 
full force and presented an impressive appear- 
ance. The crowd at Fairview Park, the scene 
of the evening exercises, was the largest that 
had assembled there in many years. After the 
rendition of choice musical selections by the 
Goodman Band, L. W. Fribourg, the able 
chairman of the committee, introduced Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Federation 
of Labor, who proceeded to deliver the oration 
oftheday. In the course of his address, he said : 

The spirit of commercialism has become so 
rampant in this country that all else is becoming 


subservient to it. The dispatches tell us that 
in the recent fire in the harbor of New York, 
when some of the passengers jumped from the 
burning ships into the water and swam tow: 
the tugboats in the harbor, crying for help, 
they were met by the “ay: ** What will you 
give me to save you?” The spirit of commer- 
cialism has become so rampant as to make 
wolves of the men who were once humane. Is 
it not shocking to see that the dollar is king 
and almighty and is placed above man? T0 
the dollar modern society is bending its knee ip 
worship. A few days ago two millionaires 
made the declaration that 70 per cent. is not 
sufficient for their share of the earnings ° 
their employes. There again is manifes 
spirit of the wolf. Two years ago we heard 0 
the ruthless murder of a body of 100 laboring 
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men who were shot down on the public highway 
of Pennsylvania by hired murderers. In Pana 
and Virden, in the coal districts of Illinois, the 
shooting of workingmen was repeated, and 
only last week workingmen of St. Louis were 
shot down on the street while returning from a 
picnic. Humanity sinks below the scale when 
weighed in the balance with the almighty dol- 
lar. In Alabama ten ew ago alaw was passed 
making 60 hours the limit of a week’s labor for 
achild in the factories. Two years ago the law 
was repealed, and now the people of Alabama 


are enduring the disgrace of sacrificing children 
on the altar of mammon. There again is a 
manifestation of the spirit that knows no right 
but the right of money. These are but a few 
of the instances where capital is arrayed against 
the rights of man. It is ignorance that makes 
the struggle such a dire one. I am not here to 
deliver a tirade against capital. It is primarily 
the fault of labor itself that it is not enjoying 
more of the fruits of its toil. It was ignorance 
that induced men to go to St. Louis to take the 
places of the strikers. 





FEDERAL LABOR UNION OF CANTON, ILL. 


Organized labor of Canton, Ill., celebrated 
July 18, the second anniversary of the forma- 
tion of Federal Labor Union, No. 7125. This 
observance of the union’s natal day was in the 
form of a smoker, at which able, interesting and 
instructive talks were made by Henry E. Allen, 
the “farmer author,’ of Berwick, J. H. DeWolf, 

resident of the Federation of Labor, and Homer 

halen, of the Carpenters’ Union. Federal Hall 
was comfortably filled, and each present went 
away with a better understanding of the basic 
principles of trade unions, as well as having 
ape a pleasant time in celebrating the birth- 

y of the body from which the greater number 
of Canton’s unions have developed. 

George Keeling, as master of ceremonies, 
called the meeting to order and then introduced 
Homer Whalen, who read a short history of the 
work accomplished by the Canton unions. He 
told of how in 1893 the carpenters, working as 
skilled mechanics for 174 cents an hour for a 10- 
hour day, decided to make an effort to better 
their condition. A small union was organized 
and this dragged along for several years with- 
out accomplishing much in the way of aiding 
the carpenter in securing to himself and his 
family a reasonable share of life’s necessities. 

In January, 1898, the cigarmakers of the city 
were confronted with a cut in wages of $2 a 
thousand. To resist this they formed a union, 
and this was the real starting point in the 
history of Canton’s trade unions. From this 
union and that of the carpenters grew the local 
Federal Labor Union, which was organized on 
July 18, 1898, in a room on the east side of the 
square. Seven and eight was the average 
attendance at first, and the members were 
afraid to go up boldly to the meetings, but went 
through alleys and up back stairways. Confi- 
dence and a sense of independence came later 
and the union grew rapidly until last year it 
numbered more than 1,300 members. Out of 
this federal body there were organized the vari- 
ous trade unions, but even now the Federal 

r Union has 700 or 800 members. 

It is often said, and even by union men, that 
unions have done nothing for their members. 
Considering the short time during which the 
organizations have been existent in Canton, 
they have accomplished wonders. The city 
council has increased the wages of the city 
laborers, the scale in the city mill has been 
increased, the brickyards of Heckard & Sons 
have been unionized, and in other ways has the 
Work of the unions been apparent. 





Mr. Whalen went into details and compared 
wages paid in the past and now. The city now 
has an 8-hour day, the wages being 19 cents an 
hour for common labor. The sewer-pipe layer 
receives 25 cents an hour, where formerly he 
was paid but 20. The chalkers on water- 
mains were paid 22} cents and now they get 26 
cents an hour. Teamsters received an advance 
of 5 cents above the old wage of 30 cents an 
hour, and all Sunday work is now paid for at 
double price. 

The brick masons, the first to affiliate with 
the American Federation of Labor, formerly 
received 25 cents an hour for ten hours’ work. 
Now they work nine hours at a wage of 37 cents 
an hour. The carpenters received 17} cents an 
hour for aday of ten hours. The first year they 
secured a concession of a 9-hour day with 20 
cents an hour. This year the scale has been 
raised to 25 cents an hour. 

The painters, who formerly received $1.75 
and $2 for a day of ten hours, are now, accord- 
ing to an agreement signed January 1, 1900, 
getting $2.25 for a day of nine hours. The 
plasterers were not strong enough in numbers 
to organize. They went Before the Trades As- 
sembly and made an agreement to stand to- 
gether and accept the rulings of that body. 
As a result, they are paid from 25 to 50 cents 
more for each day’s labor, and all their help 
must be union men. The teamsters recently 
raised their scale for hauling brick. Difficulty 
ensued and the Trades Assembly secured for 
this trade an advance in wages. 

The tailors have gained 15 per cent. in wages 
since they were organized. The miners have 
received an increase of 50 per cent. during the 
last two years. The barbers have not = 
benefitted themselves, but - their organization 
they have aided their employers in maintain- 
ing better prices. The clerks have not received 
much benefit in the way of wages, but the con- 
cession of early closing has been a great gain 
for them. 

Mr. Whalen, in his review of the unions, in- 
advertently omitted the printers. Before they 
were organized compositors were being ae $5 
and $6, or at the most $8 per week. In 1899 
their scale was $9, and now it is $10.50 per week, 
a greater gain than that of any other branch of 
organized labor. . 

In closing Mr. Whalen cited the indisputable 
fact that it is organized labor that demands and 
is granted concessions, not the non-union men. 

Canton Daily Gazette. 
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ASSAULTING CENTRAL LABOR ORGAN- 
IZATION. 


The lockout in the Chicago building 
trades has aroused national attention. The 
contractors, represented by a strong cen- 
tralized body called the Building Con- 


tractors’ Council, declared war on the 
several unions in the building trades, as 
well as on the federal organization ealled 
the Building Trades Council, on February 
1. Originally, the subjects of controversy 
involved no attack on the fundamental 
rights of labor. The contractors alleged 
that the unions, under the guidance of the 
Trades Council, had restricted unduly the 
use of machinery, the employment of 
apprentices, the use of material manu- 
factured outside of the city, and—worst 
offense of all, from their standpoint—the 


amount of work which an individual jour. 
neyman was to perform in a normal work. 
ing day. The contractors raised the cry of 
‘*A free market,’’ and easily succeeded in 
enlisting the aid of the press and that por. 
tion of the public which is ignorant enough 
to believe that organized workmen are the 
unfortunate victims of a few designing 
‘‘walking delegates.’’ 

How much truth there was in the ‘‘ case” 
of the contractors is a matter that does not 
concern us here. Let it be granted, for the 
sake of argument, that they had grievances, 
The workmen and their duly elected repre- 
sentatives stood ready at any time since 
the beginning of the lockout to submit the 
differences to impartial arbitration. Noth- 
ing more can be asked as a mark of good 
faith and of a disposition to reach an equit- 
able settlement. 

But shortly after the opening of the 
struggle the Building Contractors’ Council 
issued a so-called ultimatum, which, among 
other things, demanded the withdrawal of 
the several unions from the federal trades 
council. There was to be no arbitration, 
no consultation or conference even, until 
the unions had withdrawn. Subsequently 
this ‘‘condition precedent’’ was. slightly 
modified, but not improved. The con- 
tractors agreed to discuss terms with the 
representatives of the unions, and even to 
form agreements with them respecting the 
future; but none of these agreements, they 
insisted, should take effect until the unions 
had withdrawn from the federal council, 
and, in addition, bound and pledged them- 
selves not to join any similar body during the 
life of the agreement. 

Of course the unions flatly declined to 
dissolve their federal organization or to bind 
themselves to leave it at any time and form 
no other on similar lines. The contractors’ 
demand was impudent and intolerable in 
the extreme, and submission thereto meant 
suicide. Yet the Contractors’ Council, pre- 
suming upon public misinformation and 
prejudice, steadily maintained the false 
pretense that it had absolutely no quarrel 
with the principle of unionism and that no 
warfare upon the organization was in- 
tended. And the public, whose mind had 
been poisoned by malignant lying and igno- 
rant newspaper comment, believed the hypo 
critical assertion of the contractors and 
withheld its sympathy from the locked-out 
men. 

What difference is there from the stand- 
point of principle between a trade union 
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and a federal or central union of a number 
of trade organizations? If workmen have 
aright to form trade unions for the advance- 
ment of their interests, have they not also 
aright to form a larger body in order to 
insure co-operation, mutual assistance and 
harmonious relations between the particular 
unions? It is as preposterous to ask work- 
men to give up the right to form central 
councils as it is to demand the dissolution 
of the constituent unions. In either case, 


the assault is upon the very principle of 


legitimate combination. 

Asa matter of fact, federal and central 
organizations are simply a logical, inevita- 
ble development of the labor movement. 
The same sophistical and silly objections 
are now raised against them as were origi- 
nally urged against the smaller and limited 
unions. There is the same unintelligent 
talk about ‘‘the interference of outsiders”’ 
about the ‘‘right of men to manage their 
own business’? and deal with their own 
employes directly, the same stupid non- 
sense about the ‘‘tyranny”’ of the ‘ lead- 
ers’ and the walking delegates, as was 
heard when labor had to make its initial 
fight for the fundamental right of combina- 
tion. It is wearisome to have to defend 
elementary propositions, but there are 
fanatics and Bourbons among the employ- 
ers who learn nothing and forget nothing, 

Labor has no intention of yielding an 
inch of the ground acquired with so much 
effort. It insists upon the right to form 
unions and to deal through duly chosen 
representatives. Where unity of action 
and suecessful pursuit of the objects of 
organization demand federal councils these 
must and will be maintained. Intelligent 
employers ought to perceive that federal 
organizations, instead of breeding strife, 
prevent it. Their policy is necessarily more 
conservative, practical and prudent. They 
are less prone to hasty and precipitate 
action, Their great responsibilities render 
them careful and anxious for peace and the 
ninimum of friction. They are a restrain- 
Ing, steadying influence. They are a source 
of strength to organized labor, but also a 
protection to employers against extrava- 
gant demands and injustice. They promote 
conciliation and arbitration and Jessen the 
number of strikes and bitter controversies. 

In a word, their utility is as demonstra- 
ble as their necessity. No fair minded 
man can concede the propriety of an attack 
upon them. Denials are vain; whoever 
wages war upon a federal council wages 
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war upon unionism itself. Only those who 
conspire to destroy unions in a given place 
or a given industry can make the outrage- 
ous, unheard of demand that labor shall 
sign away its right to organize a general, 
superior council for the harmonization of 
the separate interests of the trades or local 
unions. There can be no compromise upon 
this vital issue. Surrender would be fatal. 
Capital must be impressed with the futility 
of any opposition to organization of work- 
men on any scale and in any form not itself 
illegitimate. The employers who sincerely 
desire peace will recognize accomplished 
facts and make no impossible attempts. 


INCREASED STABILITY MEANS SURER 
VICTORY. 

Without question, the present era finds 
the wage-earners of our country more gen- 
erally organized than ever before, and also 
finds those organizations upon a higher and 
better plane than at any previous period. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which 
the workers have always had to contend, 
and which has always been a great source 
of uncertainty and consequent weakness, 
was the occurrence of alternating periods 
of integration and disintegration. Almost 
as surely as the oscillation of the pendu- 
lum, there would be a great growth in the 
membership of the unions and then just 
as surely wouid an era of decline set in. 
These recurring periods of decline brought 
with them the most trying ordeals for the 
workers. Rapid growth impressed the 
unions with a belief in their power which 
they did not really possess, and led them 
to leap for results which they were only in 
walking condition to obtain. Defeat inva 
riably followed such rash attempts, and 
brought on discouragement, leaving an 
impression on vast numbers of workers that 
they were absolutely impotent to protect 
themselves from tyrannical treatment or 
the grasping greed of employers. 

The trade union, the natural outcome of 
the historic development of the working 
class, has organized the workers, and has 
instilled them with the consciousness of 
their interdependence, not only as members 
of some trade or calling, but as integral 
parts of the entire industrial collectivity, 
skilled and unskilled. Insisting as we do 
upon a clear demarcation between the 
unions of the several trades, yet standing 
for the solidarity of the workers in a broad 
and comprehensive federation, we assem 
that it is the recognition by the workers of 











the imperative necessity of this twofold 
unity of trade and class, together with the 
necessity of providing means by which 
successful trade contests may be fought, 
that is bringing about a greater degree of 
permanency in trade union organization 
and a standard of stability destined to con- 
stantly increase with time. 

This increasing permanency and stability 
of the trade union means the formation of 
a more enlightened public opinion concern- 
ing the laborers’ wrongs which have been 
too long borne, and of the laborers’ rights, 
of which they have been too long deprived. 
It means the elevation of the working class 
to a higher plane in economic, political, 
social and moral life. And it also means 
that the forward step of labor will no longer 
be followed by retreat. 

It argues well for the abolition of these 
recurring periods of rapid growth and 
decline, that one after another of the more 
intelligent and diciplined unions are estab- 
lishing adequate protective and benevolent 
funds upon a national basis, in order to 
retain their membership as far as possible 
unimpaired in the periodically recurring 
dark days of industrial adversity and stag- 
nation. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AT DENVER. 


The meeting of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor at Den- 
ver gave very many opportunities for inter- 
esting and pleasant episodes in connection 
with, and to extend the power and influence 
of, the labor movement. Arrangements 
had been made to meet representatives of 
the labor movement of the sections of the 
country through which the trains passed, 
for conferences brief or otherwise as time 
and opportunity presented themselves. 

At Denver every evening was devoted 
by each member of the Council present to 
addressing from two to three meetings of 
the different trade unions, and on one even- 
ing a general mass meeting was held which 
was entirely devoted to the extension of 
organization among our fellow-workers, and 
explaining the necessity of the establish- 
ment of an universal 8-hour workday. 

The trade unionists of Denver tendered a 
banquet to the Executive Council, at which 
more than a hundred active particpants in 
the movement sat down to table. The ad- 
dresses delivered were of high order, and 
tended to strengthen the determination of 
the men to struggle for the advancement of 
the cause of right and justice for the toilers. 
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Another interesting episode was an official 
visit made by D. C. Coates, H. E. Garman 
and J. K. Robinson, the president, vice 
president and secretary, respectively, of the 
Colorado State Federation of Labor, to the 
Executive Council of the American Federa. 
tion of Labor in session. Speeches were 
made on both sides, and a spirit of frater- 
nity was manifested in the utterances of all 
gentlemen who spoke, and the recognition 
of the unity of thought and solidarity of 
action among the workers of all parts of the 
country was expressed. 

On the return trip the members of the 
Executive Council were directed to proceed 
to different points for the purpose of ad. 
justing a number of disputes existing in 
different sections of the country. 

The Denver newspaper accounts regard- 
ing the proceedings of the Executive Coun- 
cil are of special interest, and were made a 
decidedly leading feature of their news 
columns. 

Several newspapers of Chicago sent spe- 
cial correspondents to report the proceed- 
ings. 

The meeting of the Executive Council 
held at Denver was fraught with good 
results to the cause. 


NEW YORK CIGARMAKERS NEED HELP. 


The 7,000 locked-out cigarmakers of New 
York have now entered upon the twenty- 
second week of their contest. In all that 
time there have been no desertions from 
the ranks. The demands made by the 
workers are that a change shall take place 
from the old form of tenement house-sweat- 
shop labor to factory work, union factories, 
union wages, and the 8-hour workday. The 
following circular has been authorized and 
issued by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor : 

OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2, 1900. 
To the Trade and Labor 
Organizations of America, Greeting: 

Seven thousand cigarmakers of New York 
have been on strike and locked out for seven- 
teen weeks with unbroken ranks. They 
have been tyrannized over and forced into 
abject conditions of labor. The tenement 
house and sweat shop system of labor and 
child labor prevailed. They are engage 
in a great struggle to obtain decent condi- 
tions. In spite of the combination of all 
the employers, they are maintaining 4 
splendid spirit, struggling in defense of 
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their rights and the hope for a life more 
fitting American Manhood and American 
Womanhood. 

There can be no doubt of their absolute 
victory, if they are given simply the barest 
necessities; that is, bread to live upon. 
The organization has strained its every 
energy in the support of these heroic strik- 
ing and locked-out workers, and we now 
appeal to you and every trade and labor 
organization in the country to contribute 
financial assistance to the full length of your 
and their ability, and thus make victory 
doubly assured. 

Do not fail to read this circular to your 
union, and to urge prompt action and as 
liberal donation as your means afford, and 
a glorious victory for labor will result. 

All remittances should be made to Albert 
Marousek, 321-325 E. Seventy-third street, 
New York city, and notify by postal card 
N. Rosenstein, 509 E. Eighty-first street, 
New York city. 

Hoping that this appeal will meet with a 
ready response, we are, 

Fraternally yours. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 
P. J. McGuIRE, Ist V. P. 
JAMES DUNCAN, 2d V. P. 
JAMES O’CONNELL, 3d V. P. 
JOHN MITCHELL, 4th V. P. 
Max Morris, 5th V. P. 
Tuos. I. Kipp, 6th V. P. 
JOHN B. LENNON, Treasurer. 
FRANK MORRISON, Secretary. 


Executive Council, 
American Federation of Labor. 


APPEAL TO LABOR, 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

HEADQUARTERS, 423-425 G STREET N. W., 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DENVER, CoLo., July 21, 1900. 
To all Wage-workers in North America, 
Creeting : 

Throughout our country a struggle is 
raging between the oppresser and the op- 
pressed, the possessors of wealth and the 
laborers ; concentration of industry and 
wealth is the order of the day. Every- 
where the workers must suffer disastrous 
results, unless they organize and federate 
— and promote their mutual in- 


In this combination and concentration of 
Wealth the possessors permit no sectional 
or state lines to interfere with their power, 
and it therefore behooves the toilers, the 
Wealth producers, to unite and federate, 
regardless whether they are located east, 
west, north or south; irrespective of sex, 


politics, color or religion. The hope of the 
workers, the prayer of all our people, for 
justice and right, and the perpetuation of 
republican institutions lies in organized 
labor. 

Recognizing these essential truths, the 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor appeals to all wage-workers 
of whatever trade or calling to organize 
unions where such do not now exist; to 
join those already organized; to form 
unions and international unions of their 
respective trades and callings, and to af- 
filiate in one common bond of labor upon 
the broad platform and under the proud 
banner of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Trade unions have shortened the length 
of the workday and prolonged the life of 
the workers, as well as raised the wages, 
lightened toil, fostered education, increased 
independence, developed manhood, reduced 
prejudice, cheered the home and fireside, 
and established fraternity. 

The American Federation of Labor calls 
upon all the workers to unite, and in that 
unity to bring about solidarity of the labor 
movement, thus getting the various sections 
of the grand army of labor in touch with 
each other. It urges the greatest freedom 
of government for all, yet creates a bond of 
all unions similar to that which obtains be- 
tween the members of any given union. 
By organization and education, it places 
the workers’ efforts upon a higher and more 
effective plane in the economic, social, polit- 
ical and moral fields; it uses all honorable 
and lawful methods; and while reducing 
strikes to a minimum, yet to resist a wrong 
or to obtain a right, as a last resort, it 
strikes, and through that method, as well 
as by legislative and political action, pre- 
vents the curtailment of the liberties of a 
portion of the people for the advancement 
of another. Though strikes do not always 
win, even those that are lost at least induce 
employers to forbear and teach a lesson not 
soon forgotten—that labor is the most im- 
portant factor in production, and is entitled 
to consideration and consultation regarding 
the conditions under which labor shall be 
performed, and thus paves the way to con- 
ciliation and prevents disputes. 

In calling upon the workers to unite and 
federate we aim to do no one a wrong, but 
to establish justice for all. To secure this, 
to protect the rights, liberties and freedom 
of the working people in our own time and 
for those who follow, we must be possessed 
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of determination, steadfastness of purpose, 
practical methods, and perfected organiza- 
tion, the highest form of which is to be had 
in federation. 
¥raternally yours. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 

P. J. MoGuireE, 1st V, P. 

JAMES DUNCAN, 2d V. P. 

JAMES O'CONNELL, 3d V. P. 

JOHN MITCHELL, 4th V. P. 

MAx Morris, 5th V. P. 

Tuos. IL. Kipp, 6th V. P. 

JouNn B. LENNON, Treasurer. 

FRANK MORRISON, Secretary. 

Executive Council, American Fed, of Labor. 


What our Organizers are Doing 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 
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GENERAL UNIONS (MONTHLY REPORTS). 


Brickmakers.—General Secretary James Fra- 
ser, of the National Bricklayers’ Alliance, reports 
the formation of a new union in Dakota, Tex., 
and an increase of 50 members. Demands for 
from five per cent. to ten per cent. more wages 
have been madein Litchfield and Bloomington, 
— and Terre Haute, Ind., affecting 120 mem- 

ers. 


Butchers.— General Secretary Homer D. Call, 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, reports an increase of 174 in mem- 
bership and the formation of new unions in 
Baltimore, Md., Saginaw, Mich., and Oklahoma 
City, O. T. A successful demand for a 13-hour 
instead a 15-hour day has been made in Troy, 
N. Y. A strike for less hours, of four months’ 
duration, and affecting 23 persons, against 
Wepper, Sons & Co., has been lost. The Cud- 
aby .Bros., Cudahy, Wis., and Swift & Co., of 
Kansas City, Kans., lockouts are still in prog- 
ress. 

Tailors.—General Secretary John B. Lennon, 
of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union, reports the 
formation of three new unions in Davenport 
and Olinton, Ia., and Marietta, O. He also 
reports the expenditure of $360 on account of 11 
deaths, and $750 for strike benefit. 


Coopers.—General Secretary James A. Cable, 
of the Coopers’ International Union, reports 
one new union at La Crosse, Wis., and one union 
lapsed at Frankfort, Ky. After a boycott of 
two years’ duration, a Rochester, N. Y., firm has 
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been induced to recognize the union and grant 
a 15 per cent increase in wages to the 60 persons 
affected. The Detroit, Mich., union has been on 
strike for three weeks to enforce the right to 
operate machines, and Springfield, Mo., hag 
been striving for a like period for increased 
wages. Sixty persons are affected by these two 
strikes. 

Carvers.—General Secretary Frank Detlef, of 
the International Wood Carvers’ Association, 
reports that in the shop of Stamp & Burkhardt, 
of Dayton, O., all union men have been laid off 
and the firm is now advertising for non-union 
carvers and other mechanics. 

Engravers.—General Secretary Frank H. Ko. 
horst, of the International Association of Watch 
Case Engravers, reports that the strike against 
piece work imposed by the American Watch 
Case Company of New York City has been 
entirely successful. The strike against the 
sweating system at the Keystone Watch Case 
Company and the Zurbrigg Watch Case Com. 
pany, of Philadelphia, Pa., and Riverside, N. J., 
which affected 135 persons at its commence- 
ment, six months ago, has been. terminated by 
all of the strikers obtaining work elsewhere, 

Coal Hoisting Engineers.—General Secretary 
T. E. Jenkin reports the formation of new 
unions in Willston and Gloucester, O., and an 
increase of 50 members. 

Stationary Firemen.—General Secretary C. L, 
Shamp, of the International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen, reports an increase of 359 
members and the formation of five new unions 
in San Antonio and Grand Saline, Tex. ; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Philadelphia, Pa., and New 
York City. Demand for an 8-hour day, instead 
of 12 hours, has been made in Chicago, IIl., and 
has been granted in every case but one. De 
mands for increased wages have been made in 
Brazil and Terre Haute, Ind., and Chicago, IIl., 
which have been gained in every case. 


Printers.—General Secretary J.W. Bramwood, 
of the International Typographical Union, re- 
ports that by the capita tax received during 
the fiscal year just closed it is shown that the 
average paying membership of the different 
branches of the organization was as follows: 
Compositors, 28,864; stereotypers, 1,459 ; photo- 
engravers, 86; mailers, 555; typefounders, 282; 
newspaper writers, 84; total, 32,105; being an 
increase of 1,459 over the previous years, and 
3,491 larger than in the year 1898. Thus the 
paying membership of the past year reached 
figure never before attained by the Interna 
tional Union. Charters have been issued to 76 
new unions; 1 union has been reinstated, and 
13 suspended; while 13 charters have been sar 
rendered and 2 have been revoked. The 7 
gregate receipts for the year were $177,484. Of 
this sum the capita tax realized $115,577, and 
the special assessments totaled $48,622. The 
receipts of the year exceeded those of 1898-'% 
by $49,048, and those of 1897-98 by $64,321, yet 
they were $7,548 less than the expenditares, 
which reached the sum of $185,033, or $61,533 
more than the previous year. This abnormal 
increase had its origin in difficulties in New 
York City, Pittsburg and Kansas City. 
ordinary revenue would not permit the Inter 
national Union giving those unions the assist 
ance required, and special assessments were 
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therefore necessary. The sum of $38,690 was 
transferred to the treasurer of the printers’ 
home. That noble institution is supported by 
the payment of one-third of the capita tax, 
or 10 cents per member per month. After de- 
ducting this one-third for the Home Fund, 
there remains 20 cents per member per month 
to defray the current expenses of the Interna- 


tional Union, pay strike and funeral benefits,‘ 


convention expenses, publishing the Typograph- 
ical Journal and to meet all other calls which 
may be made on the treasury. During the year 
39 applicants suffering from various diseases 
were admitted to the Home, of whom 8 went 
away, 6 of them being able to work, and 6 
died—all of them from consumption. A recom- 
mendation is made to increase the capita tax 
to 40 cents per member per month in order to 
place the defense fund on a firm basis. 

Stage Employes.—General Secretary Lee M. 
Hart, of the National Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes, reports the holding of the 
eighth annual convention in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and the election of the following officers: 
President, Jos. B. Fenton, Washington, D. C.; 
First Vice President, Chas. Mast, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Second Vice President, Chas. A. Randall, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Third Vice President, J. J. Ullrich, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, Lee M. 
Hart, Chicago, [il. 

Hotel Employes.—General Secretary Jere L. 
Sullivan, of the H. & R. E. A., reports an in- 
crease of 705 members and the formation of 11 
new unions during the past month as follows: 

St. Joseph, Mo., organized by Fred Bauman ; 
Covington, Ky., organized by John A. Huebner; 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, organized by Will Johnson; 
Athol, Mass., organized by Richard W. Ken- 
nedy; Granite City, Ill., organized by John H. 
Suntrop; Oneida, N. Y., organized by Peter 
Rogers; East St. Louis, Ill., organized by A. H. 
Curtis; Oklahoma City, O. T., organized by 
the Hotel Employes’ General Office ; Hornells- 
ville, N. Y., organized by Henry Lundrigan ; 
Jamestown, N. Y., organized by J. E. Carison, 
and New Haven, Conn., organized by D. A. 
Fitzpatrick. Strikes for less hours and in- 

wages, affecting 120 persons, have been 
won in Buffalo, N. Y.,and St. Joseph, Mo., after 
an outstand of three hours and 24 hours re- 
spectively. A strike for recognition of union, 
by which 50 persons are affected, has been 
pending four weeks in Des Moines, Iowa. A 
demand for an increase of $1 per week has been 
won without difficulty in Omaha, Neb. All 
local unions are responding cheerfully towards 
Se Sigarmakere and St. Louis street railway 
strikes, 


DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Norwich.—Organizer W. H. Eagles reports 
the organization of a federal labor union com- 
om of colored laborers and that a union of 
od carriers is in course of formation. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Lowell.—Secretary John J. Mahoney, of the 
Trades and Labor Council, reports that the city 
government has appropriated $1,000 for the 
Proper observance of Labor Day in that city 
and it has also granted the free use of the com- 


mon for sports, etc., giving the Trades and 
Labor Council the privilege of letting parties 
erect booths thereon. From the present indi- 
cations, everything points to a grand demon- 
stration on that day. At the last meeting of 
the council, it was voted to hire eight bands for 
the occasion. Typographical Union No. 310 
has taken on new life and as a result the hours 
of labor for day work has been reduced from 
ten to nine hours a day, and an increase of 
wages from $12 to $15, and the hours for “‘ night 
men” have been reduced from nine and a half to 
eight hours a night, and wages increased from 
$14.50 and $15.50 to $18 a week. There are at 
the present writing 37 unions in the city—24 of 
which are in the Trades and Labor Council. 
The building trades have been very quiet here 
this summer and as a result the unions have 
been unable to press their demand for an 8-hour 


day. 

Springfleld.—Orga nizer J. T. Mahoney reports 
the organization of hosiery workers, and that 
considerable progress has been made towards 
securing the workers at several other trades in 
that city. He further states that the member- 
ship of the retail clerks’ union has increased 
33 per cent., and the number of stores display- 
ing cards from 10 to 85. The grain handlers 
have obtained an increase in wages from $1.50 
to $2 per day. The coal handlers have secured 
their Saturday half-holiday during the months 
of July and August. He further reports all the 
unions in Springfield are in a prosperous con- 
dition and that all the contracts which have 
been made by the city this year have an 8-hour 
work-day clause. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua.—Organizer Thomas Phelan reports 
the organization of a team drivers’ union with 
a charter membership of 35, and that there are 
prospects of doubling that membership in the 
near future. 

VERMONT. 

St. Albans.—Organizer A. B. Martin reports 
that a local union of garment workers has been 
organized at Richmond and as a result these 
workers have secured an increase of 15 per cent. 
in wages and a reduction of hours from ten to 
nine. 

DISTRICT NO. Il.—MIDDLE. 
General Organizers, THOMAS FLYNN, J. D. Prerce and 
JOHN A, FLETT. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore.—Organizer H. L. Eichelberger re- 
ports the formation of a union of meat cutters 
and butcher workmen, having a charter mem- 
bership of 50, with favorable outlook to increase 
to four hundred in a very short while. The 
Baltimore federation is about to test the legal- 
ity of the municipal 8-hour law as applying to 
the Electrical Light Co. This company has also 
been violating another municipal ordinance by 
employing non-registered voters. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Paterson.—Organizer J. P. McDonald reports 
the organization of the grocery and dry goods 
clerks. He further states that the Daily Guar- 
dian office has been unionized throughout, thus 
establishing the union scale and union hours. 
The Board of Aldermen has unanimously 











adopted resolutions in favor of the union label 
on all printing done for the city, and that adver- 
tising be given only to union newspapers. 

NEW YORK. 


Amsterdam.—Organizer J. W. Criddle reports 
the organization of a union of painters in that 
city. 
Elmira.—Organizer James Clancy reports the 
organization of a local union of sheet metal 
workers with a membership of 27, and that the 
plumbers have secured a 9-hour day. He also 
states that organized labor has secured recogni- 
tion of the 8-hour law on all manicipal work. 
The New York Sun, the Robert Burns and Geo. 
W. Childs cigars, all of which had large sales in 
that city, are strictly boycotted. 

Geneva.—Organizer L. D. Cinsebox reports 
the organization of a local union of carpenters 
with a charter membership of 53 at Newark, 
N. Y. He further states that he has in process 
of formation unions of the retail clerks, barbers, 
painters and bricklayers and also a central body 
at Newark. 

Little Falls.—Organizer R. Mangan reports 
the organization of a laborers’ union and that 
the workers expect soon to secure a 9 hour 
workday. 

Niagara Falls.—Organizer James Mahoney 
reports the organization of a musicians’ local 
nnion, a union of plasterers and a union of beer 
bottlers. He further states the local union of 
coopers has gained a 10 per cent. increase in 
wages, with a contract fora year. He further 
reports that an ordinance has been passed by 
the city council whereby all city employes 
must be union men. 

ONTARIO. 


Hamilton.—Organizer John A. Flett writes: 
“Since last report have succeeded in form- 
ing a woodworkers’ union in Dundas, and a 
bridge and structural iron workers’ union in 
Hamilton. Have held meetings of coremakers 
and granite workers. I am pleased to report 
also the reorganization of the printers of 
the city of Guelph as a result of my visit 
to that place. I then visited Woodstock, with 
its four unions. A visit to the different offices 
resulted in bringing together some of the 
printers and others from different trades. I 
then urged upon those present to form a 
central body in order to create a more lively 
interest in the work generally. Held two 
meetings of carpenters, and while not imme- 
diately successful I feel confident that at 
their next meeting they will fall into line. 
Their co-laborers, the bricklayers, were more 
responsive, and a sufficient number signed 
their names to make application for a charter 
from their international union. This will be 
forwarded after a canvass is made of the rest 
of the trade. Just at this time, when the labor 
press is full of rule by injunctions, it may not 
be out of place to report that, emboldened by 
the success of the injunction as applied in the 
United States, the capitalists of Ontario have 
moved in the same direction, and for the first 
time in the history of the labor movement an 
ad interim injunction was sought and granted 
to the Massey-Harris Company, a monopolistic 
concern that has been absorbing all of the 
smaller agricultural implement manufactories. 
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Tne ironmolders are at present and have been 
for months on strike at the company’s works 
in Toronto and Brantford, owing to the com. 
pany breaking faith with the men. Some of 
the molders disregarded the terms of the 
injunction. The company then made applica. 
tion to commit the men to jail for contempt of 
court; the trial judge, Chief Justice Meredith, 
settled the oft-questioned right of strikers to 
picket a place. ‘Surely, the injunction does 
not prevent the men on strike from picketing,’ 
he said. ‘If so, liberty is at an end in this 
country. I would not commit the men for 
that. They have a perfect right to expostulate 
with, but not intimidate, any persons coming 
to take their places.’’’ 

Organizer Sam Landers, of the United Garment 
Workers of America, reports that he has orga- 
nized a local of that trade at Stratford with a 
charter membership of 30, andithat a Trades and 
Labor Council has also been formed in Hamilton 
representing the cigarmakers, machinists, car- 
penters, woodworkers, railway men and garment 
workers. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bradford.—Organizer M. C. Howe reports the 
organization of a union of bartenders, and that 
he has unions of the boilermakers, retail clerks 
and car laborers in course of formation. 

Kane.—Organizer D. Townsend reports the 
organization of window glass snappers with a 
charter membership of 44, and also a union of 
retail clerks. 

Lancaster.—Organizer E. E. Greenawalt re- 
ports the temporary organization of a central 
labor union, which he expects to fully mature 
in a very short time. 

New Kensington.—Organizer J. W. Jones 
reports the organization of a local union of team 
drivers. 

Oil City.—Organizer J. J. Welsh reports that 
he has organized a union of boilermakers in Oil 
City, and a union of barbers in Franklin City. 

Reading.—Organizer J. C. Taylor states that 
he has organized. the brewery workmen with 4 
membership of 25, and that this union has 
secured an agreement with the Reading Brew- 
ery Company whereby the employes work two 
hours a day less and have secured an increase 
in wages of from $1 to $3a week. He further 
states that the tobacco factory of N. H. Taylor 
& Co. has been unionized and that Metal Pol- 
ishers’ Union No. 46 has increased its member- 
ship by 23. This union has been organi 
about six weeks and has a membership of 100. 

Washington.—Organizer J. J. Realty reports 
the organization of the street car employes, and 

that the union has secured the recognition of 
the employers. 


DISTRICT NO. IIIl.—SOUTHERN. 
General Organizers, JAMES LEONARD and GEO. THOMPSON, 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham.—-Organizer J. H. Leath reports 
the organization of the electrical workers, and 
that the miners’ scale has been signed, same 48 
last year, but with improvement in working 
conditions—maximum, 55 cents per ton; minr 
mum, 45 cents per ton. 

Selma.—Organizer J. H. Bean reports the 
organization of a federal labor union. 
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FLORIDA. 


Tampa.—Organizer W. A. Platt reports the 
organization of the painters of St. Petersburg, 
and that the prospect for securing a union of 
fishermen is very encouraging. He further 
reports that the carpenters of Tampa and St. 
Petersburg have secured a shorter workday and 
an increase in wages. The plumbers, sheet 
metal workers, woodworkers and selectors have 
secured a shorter workday with an advance of 
50 cents in wages. The demand for union label 
goods is constantly increasing. He further 
states that the Times office, one of the largest 
printing establishments in Tampa, has become 
thoroughly unionized. 

GEORGIA. 

Augusta.—Organizer Andrew Mulcay reports 
the organization of the sheet metal workers. 
He further states that the organizations have 
secured an increase in their wages, making a 
minimum scale of $1.75 per day, and that the 
contracting master painters have signed the 
agreement. The carpenters have secured an 
agreement with the contractors whereby their 
wages are increased and only union men are'to 
be employed. 

Columbus.—Organizer N. F. Cornet reports 
the organization of the colored plasterers, and 
that the prospect for organization of several 
other trades is very promising. 

Macon.—Organizer L. J. Kilburn states that 
he has reorganized the street railway employes. 
With the assistance of organizer Jerome Jones, 
of Atlanta, he is organizing a federal labor union 
of colored workers. All the trades are mani- 
festing a strong desire of being organized into 
unions of their respective crafts, and that a 
majority of the merchants in the city are hand- 
ling union label goods. 

Savannah.—Organizer T. J. Naughtin reports 
the organization of a federal labor union and 
states that the city employes are now working 
nine hours a day where they formerly worked 
ten. Carpenters’ Union No. 318 has resolved to 
withdraw from the Building Trades Council. 

KENTUCKY. 

Central City.—Organizer W. B. Kissinger re- 
ports the organization of a federal labor union 
at Powderly, a carpenters’ union at Central 
City and a farmers’ union at Piskey. He further 
states that the street laborers of Greenville 
have secured an advance of 25 cents per day in 
wages. 

Covington.—Organizer John A. Hebener re- 
ports the formation of a federal labor union, 
and also a waiters’ union, which latter has 
heen attached to the Hotel Employes’ National 
Union. 

Henderson.—Organizer T. G. Roll reports that 
the city employes have gained an increase of 
% cents per day in wages. The textile union 
now numbers 125 members, and there are good 
Prospects of forming unions of wood workers 
and stationary firemen. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Pe Point.—Organizer C. P. Davis reports 
© Organization of textile workers’ unions at 
urham, Charlotte and Swepsonville. 





TENNESSEE. 


Knozxville.—Organizer A. Todtenhausen re- 
ports that as a result of the recent strike of the 
carpenters of that city the union has secured 
the establishment of a 9-hour workday. He 
further reports that all unions of Knoxville are 
in a flourishing condition. 

Whitwell.—Secretary Joe Vasey reports the 
formation of a federal labor union composed of 
teamsters, shoe clerks, and others. Hours and 
working conditions have been much improved 
for the clerks, and the teamsters have gained 
improved wages without much friction. Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 7600, of Victoria, has 
concluded a contract with the officials of the 
Victoria Coke Ovens for the year ending June 
30, 1901, and Federal Labor Union No. 8344, of 
Tracy City, has also agreed upon a scale of 
wages with the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company for alike period. The following 
is a correct list of wages paid at Tracy City : 


Section men .......... $1.00 Boilermakers ......... 2 75 
Floating gang ........ 100 Masononovens ..... 228 
Machine shop, black- Mason helpers........ 114 

Rae SW Tenmeters..........-:, 1@ 
Blacksmith helpers .. 1 20 Weighmen of railroad 
Other shop helpers... 1 20 RRS Re 
Machinists ............ 175 Outside carpenters... 2 10 
Steam pump men.... 127 Outside carpenters’ 
Yard masters......... 2 25 ON aL 
| ESERIES 150 Head stableman, with 
Engineers ....... ose ae helper, per month... 75 00 
Se 1 25 

INDIANA. 


Elwood.—Organizer A. O. Briggs reports the 
organization of a union of fire insurance agents. 

Evansville.— Organizer E. Scheurer reports 
the organization of a wood workers’ union. 
The machine molders, horse shoers and textile 
workers are on strike ; the former for a uniform 
scale of $2.50 per day, the horse shoers fora 
20 per cent. increase and the textiles for a 
10-hour day with 11 hours’ pay. 

Organizer R. D. Drain reports the organiza- 
tion of cotton mill employes. 

Indianapolis.—Organizer L. P. McCormack 
reports that as a result of the strike of the tex- 
tile workers and horse shoers at Evansville, the 
workers have established a wage scale of $2.25 
and $2.50 per day with the employment of none 
but union men. 

MICHIGAN. 

West Bay City —Organizer H. C. Bourdingno 
reports the organization of the ship caulkers, 
ship carpenters, steam engineers, street pavers 
and freight handlers. Since organizing, the 
caulkers and carpenters have gained an in- 
crease of 25 cents per day in wages, and 
the street pavers 50 cents per day. He also 
states that prospects for organizing the laundry 
workers and pattern makers are very encour- 
aging. 

OHIO. 

Chillicothe.—Organizer D. C. Hogan reports 
that asa result of the formation of the federal 
labor union of that city an increase of from 5 
per cent. to 10 per cent. in wages has been ob- 
tained in the B. & O. 8. W. R. R. shops. Every 
branch of trade in that shop is now organized 
with the exception of the blacksmiths, and they 
will soon follow. Twenty-three names have 
been signed for a retail clerks’ union, There 
are also good prospects for a union of laundry 








workers. Since May 1 there have been five 
unions formed with a total membership of 600, 
and now a central labor union is in course of 
formation. A city ordinance has been lately 
enacted establishing an 8-hour workday at the 
prevailing rate of wages paid mechanics and 
laborers in their respective trades or callings. 

Crooksville.—Organizer 8. R. Frazee states 
that organized labor of Crooksville works on 
the 8-hour day system with a scale of $2.10 per 
day. 

East Liverpool.—Organizer John G. Powell 
reports the organization of a local union of 
barbers. 

Findlay.—Organizer Frank M. Treese reports 
the formation of a union of retail clerks with a 
charter membership of 176. He also states that 
business is good and very few men idle. The 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel and 
Tin Workers is endeavoring to unionize the 
rolling mills. 

Marietta.—Organizer J. O. Smith reports the 
organization of the retail clerks, and that orga- 
nized labor in general in that city has secured 
improvements in wages and hours. 

Martins’ Ferry.—Organizer Thos. J. 
reports the organization of a federal 
union. 

Massillon.—Organizer Nelson P. Maier reports 
the organization of a federal labor union, and 
states that he expects that it will turn out next 
Labor Day 500 strong. 

Portsmouth.—Organizer F. Rose states that 
the lockout of the Amalgamated Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers has been settled satisfactorily to 
all concerned. 


Irwin 
labor 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Huntington.—Organizer A. W. Jones reports 
the organization of a union of blacksmiths with 
a charter membership of 50. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison.— Organizer George J. Gigner reports 
that Machinists’ Local Lodge No. 344 has been 
organized within the last month, and notwith- 
standing strong opposition from the employers 
promises to become a solidly organized body. 

Milwaukee.—Secretary J. Reichert, of the 
Federated Trades Council, reports that the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted 
at a regular meeting of that council : 

‘*Whereas Wm. C. Pomeroy, R. A. Pratt, 
Charles W. Teney ard Jas. F. Harvey, so-called 
labor leaders, have made Milwaukee their head- 
quarters for some time; and 

‘*Whereas they have been promoting all 
kinds of fakes, such as fake labor papers, fake 
labor organizations, fake labor conventions, 
and fake advertising schemes, always ready to 
extort money from political candidates before 
election ; and 

‘*Whereas their methods have become obnox- 
ious and detrimental to organized labor of this 
city and vicinity ; therefore be it 

** Resolved, by the Federated Trades Council, 
in regular session, that we denounce their 
actions ; and be it further 

‘* Resolved, that these resolutions be published 
in the daily press, also the various trade jour- 
nals throughout the country.” 
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West Superior.—Organizer Otto Winkler re. 
ports the organization of the team drivers of 
that city, and that a union of stationary firemen 
is in course of formation. 


DISTRICT NO. V.-_NORTHWESTERN. 
IOWA. 


Boone.—T. P. Menton reports the organiza. 
tion of the retail clerks and the printers, He 
further states that all business houses haye 
signed an agreement for one year, beginning 
the ist of June, 1900, whereby their place of 
business will be closed at 6.30 and thaé all 
employes on city work have a 9-hour day. 

Burlington.—Organizer Guy Harbough reports 
the organization of the plumbers, gasfitters, 
steamfitters and helpers. He further states that 
the cigarmakers made a demand for an increase 
in wages of $1 per thousand which was gained 
after a 10 days’ strike. 

Clinton.—Organizer George C. Campbell re- 
ports that the federal labor union of Clinton is 
steadily increasing in membership. He further 
reports that the painters have been organized 
and the union is in a flourishing condition. 
The journeymen tailors have been organized 
since last report and prospects are good for the 
formation of a musicians’ union. 

Muscatine—Organizer Chas. L. Brecken re- 
ports the formation of a bricklayers’ union and 
that he has matters well under way for the 
organization of a barbers’ union. He also re- 
ports that Muscatine is rejoicing in the fact 
that the vote for a free public library has been 
carried, and that labor is well employed and 
wages medium. 

Oskaloosa.—Organizer Will Johnson reports 
the organization of the cooks and waiters. 


Ottumwa.—Organizer J. F. Byrne reports as 
follows: Organization seems to be prospering 
in the city far beyond the expectations of the 
most ardent advocates. The demand for the 
union jJabel on cigars since the strike one year 
ago has increased 50 per cent. Brother Parker 
has organized a union of painters and decora- 
tors, and there is joy in the camp since the con- 
solidation of the rival brotherhoods. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.—Organizer John B. Swift reports 
the reorganization of the patternmakers, and 
that the work of organizing in general is being 
energetically carried on. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 
General Organizer, HENRY M. WALKER. 
MISSOURI. 

St. Joseph.—Organizer C. W. Krumm reports 
that a city ordinance has been passed by the 
common council to increase the pay for teams 
ters from $2.75 to $3, and laborers from $1.50 to 
$1.75 a day. 

Springfield.Organizer H. A. W. Juneman 
reports that by a referendum vote the railway 
car men have decided upon the affiliation 0 
their national organization with the Americal 
Federation of Labor. 

TEXAS. 

Cleburne.—Organizer McH. Parker states that 
the carpenters and clerks in Sherman have 
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been organized, and that a federa) labor union 
has been formed in Grand Saline. The laundry 
workers have secured a new and more favorable 


seale. 

Corsicana.— Organizer E. L. Cleveland reports 
the organization of the retail clerks with a 
charter membership of 38. He further states 
that the members of Federal Labor Union, No. 
8411, have secured a 9-hour day without reduc- 
tion in wages. 

Fort Worth.—Organizers F. Marschalk and 
U. M. Lee report an organization of the bakers 
with a charter membership of 25. They further 
report that Brewery Workers, No. 109, have just 
had their contract signed covering a period 
from July, 1900, to May, 1901, for increase in 
wages and shortening of workday in the follow- 
ing departments: The beer house and cellar 
men, $2 per week increase ; engineers (assistant), 
2% cents per day increase ; ice pullers and ice- 
house men reduced their hours of labor per day 
one hour with same pay, and many other minor 
changes which go to improve their condition. 
This focal has the best wage contract of any in 
the State. 

Galveston.—Organizer T. W. Dee reports that 
the carpenters’ strike was declared off July 14, 
nearly all the principal contractors having 
signed the agreement to pay 40 cents per hour. 

Midland.—Organizer C. F. Blaser reports as 
follows: ‘‘ Our federal union still continues to 
grow, having taken in several members last 
meeting. We havea fine prospect of quite a 
number more for the next meeting. Work of 
branding cattle on the ranches is in full blast, 
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but work on the building trades is very dull.” 
DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 


General Organizer, W. GWIN ARMSTRONG. 
CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco.—Secretary Ed. Rosenberg 
reports that Irwing M. Scott is advertising in 
Eastern papers that there is a great scarcity of 
iron molders in that city, which is a lie circu- 
lated by Scott to lure men to California so that 
he can have an opportunity to reduce the wages 
of his workmen. Another large shoe factory in 
that city, the Liebe Shoe Company, has applied 
for the use of the shoemakers’ union label. 
The sailors’ union has established a branch at 
Honolulu and has also donated $100 to the St. 
Louis strikers. The milker’s union is making 
strenuous efforts to have the sleeping quarters 
of the milkers put into decent shape, in many 
dairies these quarters being filthy and cramped 
dens. The Del Monte Dairy has been thor- 
oughly unionized and the proprietor will at 
once build new quarters for his employes and 
furnish them with proper beds and bedding. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle.—General Organizer W. G. Armstrong 
reports that hordes of Japanese have been pass- 
ing through Seattle and Port Townsend. Many 
thousands of immigrants from the Orient, three- 
fourths of whom are Japs, have eecured entry 
to Washington since February 1. The great 
majority of these are laborers, and are supplied 
by contractors with the $70 necessary for each 
> = in order to secure admission under 
the law. 





OUR LABEL 


The famous BLUE LABEL of the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union was adopted at the Chicago 
convention in September, 1880, and has been a 
wonderful help and means for building up and 
holding together the Cigarmakers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

Very few labels were at first used, but now we 
use about 2,000,000 labels a month. 

The International Union buys its own paper, 
which is made to order and water-marked, and 
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GALLERY. 


if it meansanything in particular—that it stands 
for good wages ; hence, the minimum price of 
$6 for making. 

Since the label has become of such value to 
the International Union it, like every other 
thing of value, has been quite extensively 
counterfeited ; and it costs the International 
Union about ten thousand dollars ($10,000) a 
year to protect the label against the counter- 
feiters. 
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in car-load lots. A car-load of paper costs about 


The label is furnished gratuitously to all 
manufacturers who employ, exclusively, mem- 
bers of our union, who pay the bill of prices, 
and otherwise conform to the rules of the union, 
including the strict enforcement of the 8-hour 
Workday. We do not permit the use of the 

lon cigars made for less than $6 per thous- 
and, nor upon cigars that are sold for less than 
Per thousand. The label, we hold, means— 


A label for cigars was originally used, but by 
a local union when the agitation was first 
started, on the Pacific coast, against the Chinese 
and coolies and for the purpose of distinguish- 
ing the white labor from that of the Mongolian. 
It was subsequently used, locally, by our local 
union at St. Louis, and, as stated in the fore- 
going, was adopted by the International Union 
in September, 1880, and became general in its 
use from that date. 

G. W. Perkins, International President. 





Our Label Gallery. 
(Continued. ) 


The Carriage and Wagon Workers’ Inter- 
national Union’s label was adopted at the con- 
vention held August 13, 1894, in Boston, Mass. 
The first label was of paper and was pasted on 





the seat of union-made vehicles. This label, of 
which some ten thousand were put on union- 
made vehicles, soon proved its worthlessness 
on account of the material it was made of, and 
also because it was in constant contact with 
the cushion, being thus soon worn out, so that 
in a short time it was difficult to distinguish a 
union-made vehicle from any other. This 
forced the organization to look for a better 
means of distinguishing union-made vehicles ; 
consequently the inventive genius of members 
of Union No. 2, Cleveland, Ohio, designed the 
above label, which is transferred in colors on 
the outside of the vehicle, easily at a glance 
distinguishing its character, and is only de- 
stroyed by the complete destruction of the 
paint on the vehicle. Since its adoption in 
1898 as the union label of the International 
Union, 56 union shops in various parts of the 
country use the label and employ none but 
union workers. Perhaps few other trades ex- 
perience the same difficulty in bringing the 
union label to the front. This is owing to the 
fact that few workers own vehicles, and the 
further introduction of the union label of our 
craft depends upon the interest the individual 
members take in advancing it, and the solid- 
arity of the working class demanding that 
the dealers, of whom they purchase their neces- 
saries of life, buy union-made vehicles and 
have them repaired in union shops. 





NATIONAL STEEL AND COPPER PLATE PRIN- 
TERS’ UNION. 


WASHINGTON, July 23, 1900. 


To SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President of the American 
Federation of Labor : 

Resolved, that the National Steel and Copper 
Plate Printers’ Union, in eighth annual conven- 
tion assembled, unanimously extend a vote of 
thanks to President Gompers, and to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the valuable aid 
rendered this union in securing the passage of 
the bill having all Government securities, notes, 
etc., printed from steel engraved plates, and on 
hand roller presses, and for the assistance 
given in securing the removal of Claude M. 
Johnson, from the directorship of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to President Gompers. 

HENRY W. SZEGEDY, President. 
T. L. MAHAN, Sec. Treas. 
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Agents for the American Federationist, 


Union members residing in cities not entered in the following 
list will please bring the matter before their Union, ip 
order that an Agent may be elected, and instructed tg 
communicate with this office. 


Akron, O.—Samuel J. Binder, 310 Huron st. 

Aurora, Ill.—J. E. Warner, 436 Concord st. 

Austin, Pa.—Walter Howard, Kindling Wood Worker, 
No. 7100. 

Barclay, Ill.—L. G. James, Box 57. 

Bay State, Mass.—Wm. Eyre, Box 44. 

Belleville, I1l._—Geo, Bauer, 02 Julia st., Federal Labor, 
No. 7087. 

Birmingham, Ala.—J. W. Williams, Alley F, bet. 26th 
and 27th sts. 

Bradford, Pa.—J. M. Huff, 92 Main st. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—J. L Brown, 1177 West ave. 

Carterville, Ill.—J. M. Brown, Federal Labor, No, 7557, 

Chicago, I11.—Thos. Cooney, 361 Austin ave. 

Chicago, Ill.—R. M. Parks, 878 Le Moyne st., Brusb- 
makers, No. 6980. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Benj. Batchlet, 1426 St. Clair st., Chain- 
makers, No. 6817. 

Columbus, Ohio—J. A. Framber, 2390 Apple st. 

Crooksville, Ohio.—S. R. Frazee. 

Dayton, Ohio—Jones Lyons, 249 Morton ave., Black. 
smiths’ Helpers, No. 8108. 

Dogwood, Ala.—J. M. Coffield. 

Dubugue, Ia.—A. Fluck. 

tau Clair, Wis.—John Krautsieder, 220 Center st., Cigar. 
makers, No. 85. 

East Boston, Mass.—W. B. Wadland, 322 Chelsea st, 
Carpenters and Joiners, No. 218. 

Elgin, Ill.—J. K. Andrews, Watch Workers, No. 6961. 

Elmira, N.Y.—P. H. McGinnis, 459 E. Church st., Metal 
Polishers., etc., No. 57. 

Harvey, Ill.—S. H. Russell, Federal Labor, No. 8026, 

High Point, N. C.—C. P. Davis. 

Jersey City, N. J.—John R. Burgess, 145 Bright st., Car 
penters and Joiners, No. 482. 

— -. w Kans.—C., 8. Oots, 815 Miami ave., Coopers 


o. 18. 
Kansas City, Kans.—J. K. Paul, 628 South Sixth st, 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, No. 20. 
Kansas City, Mo.—H.H.Maxwell,The Industrial Council, 
Keyser, W. Va.—J. F. Siever. 
Knoxville, Tenn.—A. R. Bishop, 71 Kern pl. 
Lansingburgh, N. Y.—B. C. Fitzpatrick, 562 Seventh ave, 
Metal Polishers, No. 112. 
Louisville, Ky.—Chas. Dietz, 1086 East Catherine st., Car 
enters, Nos. 103 and 214. 
Madison, Wis.—Geo. J. Gigler. 
Marinette, Wis.—_John Quiver, 512 Main st. 
—— , Wis.—L. Wollensen, Box 30, Woodworkers, 
oO. ° 
Middletown, Ohio—Fred Sebold, 70 Third st. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—J. A. Kaltenbach, 238 Twenty- 
second ave. 8., Cooper Machine Workers, No. 7124. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—A. Dahlin, 222 5th st., N. E., Wood 
orkers, No. 14. 
Moline, Ala.—T. B. Foster, 56 George st. 
New York City—M. Brown, 340 East Eighth st., Cigar 
makers, No. 95. 
Paris, [1l.—O. J. Duvall. 
om Ill.—Fred. Kilver, 2521 So. Adams st., Coopers, 
o. GA. 
Petersburg, Ind.—Ela Moore. 
Portland, Oregon.—T. M. Leabo, 22 No. 8rd st., Barbers. 
— ~~ Va.—T. E. Chafin, 621 First ave., Boiler Maker, 


o. 30. 
Rothsville, Pa.—John Chronister, Box 78, Cigarmakers, 


No. 309. 
Saginaw, Mich.—Geo. Winterstein, 204 Genesee ave, 
Tailors, No, 83. - 
aenoen, La.—Fred Tucker, 225 Texas st., Barbers, 50. 


Spottsville, Ky.—W. H. Williams, Box 12, Mine Work- 
ers, No, 23. 

Two Rivers, Wis.—Henry Wachtel, Woodworkers, No 

Walsh, Iowa.—H. W. Parker, Federal Labor, No. 7310. 

Washington, D. C.—Robt. D. Pendland, 1305 Third st, 
S. W., Machine Trades Helpers, No. 7207. rl 

Watertown, N. Y.—S. R. Stott, 2 Seneca st., Fede 
Labor, No, 719. tal 

Watertown, N. Y.—Wm. E. Kaley, 70 Massey st., Me 
Polishers, No. 125. 

Westfield, Mass.—L. A. Bolio. 

Worcester, Mass.—Anson A. Reed, 61 Myrtle st. 

Youngstown, Ohio—A. D. Hayden, 722 Farmbauer 4¥& 
Tube Workers, No, 7536. rades 

Zanesville, Ohio.—Jos. A. Bauer, Box 513, Central T 
and Labor Council. nett, 

Zinciti, Mo.—A. E. Thompson, Zinc and Lead Mi 
No, 8057. 
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Among the 4,700 trade unions with 115,000 members, 
in France, which reported in June, the proportion of 
unemployed was six (60) per cent. Among the 668 
trade unions, with 46,255 members, which reported in 
June tothe American Federation of Labor, the propor- 
tion of unemployed was three and four-tenths (3-4) per 
cent. Among the 138 trade unions, with 533,119 mem- 
bers, in the United Kingdom, which reported in June» 
the proportion of unemployed was two and six-tenths 
(26) per cent. 

Of the 4 strikes in France which were terminated in 
June, affecting about 9,000 persons, 11 were won, 29 were 
compromised, and 24 were lost. Of the 39 strikes in the 
United Kingdom which were terminated in June, affect- 
ing?13,448 persons, 8 were won, 20 were compromised and 
11 were lost. 
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State of Employment in 
JUNE. 


The general state of employment during June con- 
tinued exceptionally good. 

In the 668 unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 46,255, one thousand five hundred and 
seventy-eight (3°4 percent.) were ——— as unemployed 
at theend of June, compared with 3-6 per cent. in the 
#0 unions, with a membership of 45,473, from which 
returns were received for May, 1900. 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 


of each completed month, commencing September, 
1900, 





Charters Issued in June. 


Apart from the charters issued by our affili- 
ated National Unions the American Federation 
of Labor office issued charters during the month 
of June, 1900, as follows: 

State Branches, 1; Central Bodies, 2; Local 
Unions, 76; National Unions, 2. 





We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please copy: 

FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS, 

Butchers.—Cudahy Packing Company, of Cudahy, Wis. ; 
Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Swift Packing Company, of Chicago, Ill.; Kansas 
City, Kans.; East St. Louis, Ill.; St. Joseph and 
Summersville, Mo.; South Omaha, Neb., and St, 
Paul, Minn, 

Millers.—Moseley & Motley Milling Company, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Cameron Mill and Elevator Com- 
pany, of Fort Worth, Tex.; Jacob Beck & Sons, of 
Detroit, Mich. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City. 

Tobacco.— American and Continental tobacco com- 
panies. 7 

CLOTHING. 

Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Miils, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Shoes.—Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rice & Hutchins, of Marlboro, Mass. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 

Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, Ill.; 
Providence Telegram, of Providence, R. I.; The 
Sun, of New York City; Hudson, Kimberly & Co., 
printers, of Kansas City, Mo. 

POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Brick.—T. B. Townsend Brick Company, of Zanesville, 
Ohio ; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chicago, 
Til. 

HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 

Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville, Ill.; The Burden Iron Co., of Troy» 
N. Y. 

Machinery.—L. & P. Holmes Machinery Company, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Chambers Bros.’ Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., paper-folding machines; Rock Island 
Plow Works, of Rock Island, Ill. 

WooD AND FURNITURE. 

Furniture—V ose & Son, of Boston, Mass, 


LEATHER AND RUBBER. 


Leather—Askew Saddlery Co., of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Southern Saddlery Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Rubber—Dickerson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 

Mass. 
Tanners—Laub & Son, of Buffalo, N. Y. 





/ 
Noti 
otice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Lanon,} 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28, 1900. 
To all Affiliated Unions : 
At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 


J. V. Brow & Co., Stave Mill, Central City, Ky. 
DAVID Sroot, R. HENKEL, Millers, Detroit, Mich. 


Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 












Special Notice. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25, 1900. 
To all Affiliated Unions: 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between— 


HEADQUARTERS 


THE MoseLKty & MorLey MILLING Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y. 


and the Coopers’ International Union having been 
reached, whereby the said firm now operates a union 
establishment, the same is removed from our list 
‘“*We Don’t Patronize” and placed on our FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 





Executive Council Session. 


(Extract of Proceedings. | 
DENVER, CoLo.,, July 16, 1900. 
July 16—Morning Session. 


Executive Council called to order at 10 o’clock A. M., 
with President Gompers in the chair. 

On roll call the following members were present , 
Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Mitchell, Morris, Kidd: 
Lennon and Morrison, 

Absent: P. J. McGuire. 

President Gompers gave an outline of the matters that 
should receive the attention of the Council. 

Secretary Morrison submitted a financial report cover- 
ing eight months and eleven days, showing that receipts 
for the period mentioned were $38,415.32; expenses, 
$45,307.88; that there had been 658 charters issued—six 
national and international, three State branches, 68 
central bodies, and 581 local unions; that an average of 
402 letters, circular letters, and packages had been for- 
warded from headquarters per day ; 46,400 typewritten 
letters, 38,800 circulars in one cent envelopes, 1,515 pro- 
ceedings, 889 packages of literature for organizers, and 
6,081 packages of supplies forwarded by express or by 
post; total, 87,685. 

The paperhangers’ protest was then taken up. It was 
moved that the matter be held in abeyance until after 
the amalgamation of the painters, and then the subject 
matter be submitted to the officers of the new organiza- 
tion. Adopted. 

President Gompers brought up the matter of estab- 
lishing a labor college in the United States, by Ruskin 
Hall, which proposition is: To present $20,000 to pur- 
chase land and building wherever the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor desired. William 
Bowerman and James Sexton, representing Ruskin 
Hall, England. 

It was moved and adopted that it be referred to Vice 
President Duncan to investigate and report at the next 
meeting of the Executive Council. 

Moved that we hold our meetings from 9.00 A. M. to 
12.30 M. and from 2,00 P. M. to 5.30 P.M. Adopted. 


July 16—Afternoon Session. 


Executive Council called to order at 2 o'clock, 

Present: Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Mitchell, Kidd, 
Morris, Lennon and Morrison, Absent: McGuire, 

Minutes of morning session read and approved. 

In the controversy beween the United Association of 
Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steamfitters’ 
Helpers vy. National Association of Steam and Hot 
Water Fitters and Helpers covering the Er of 
each organization Messrs, F. W. Barber, F. J. Blair, and 
Ralph Bradbury appeared before the Executive Council 
on behalf of the plumbers, and Messrs. Theo. Jacobs and 
J.C. Tennal for the steamfitters. 

It was moved and adopted that it lay over until to- 
morrow morning, and during the interval Secretary 
Morrison secure the report of the committee on the issu- 
ance of a charter to the steamfitters. 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


At this time a call was made upon the Executive Coup 
cil by the following representatives of the State Feder 
tion of Labor of Colorado: D. C. Coates, President, J, K, 
Robinson, Secretary, and H. EK. Garman, Member Execy. 
tive Board. President Gompers made a short talk and 
informed the representatives of the Colorado State Fed. 
eration that if it were possible a test would be made 
as to the constitutionality of the hour law in Cole 
rado, and expressed the hope that the State Federation 
of Labor might soon join hands with the American Fed. 
eration of Labor. Mr. Coates responded in behalf of the 
Colorado State Federation of Labor, expressing loyalty 
to the American Federation of Labor, and also called 
attention to tne fact that there was a misunderstandin 
in regard to the attitude of the labor organizations towa 
the decision of the Supreme Court on the &nour law, 
He said there was no agreement made by the labor 
organizations of the State of Colerado to abide by 
the decision of the Supreme Court, but their lawyers 
have informed them that they were powerless to appeal. 
He stated that the chief reason of the failure of the affilia- 
tion of the State Federation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was because there were so many miner’ 
unions attached to the State Federation. 

July 17—Morning Session, 

Executive Council called to order at 9 o’clock, 

Present: Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Mitchell, Kidd, 
Morris, Lennon and Morrison, Absent: P. J. MeGuire, 

President Gompers informed the Council that he had 
just received information of the death of George Chance, 

It was moved and adopted that President Gomper 
extend to the family of the deceased the sympathy of 
the members of the Council, and that P. J. McGuire 
be requested to represent the American Federation of 
Labor at the funeral. Adopted. 

The controversy of the plumbers v. steamfitters 
was again taken up, and the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Inthe matter of the controversy between the Steam 
and Hot Water Fitters’ Association and the United 
Association of Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters and 
Steam Fitters’ Helpers, we seriously regret that some 
method of transfer of cards has not been amicably 
arranged between the two organizations, and believe 
that it would have been more productive of harmony 
had the United Association of Plumbers, Gas Fitters, 
Steam Fitters and Steam Fitters’ Helpers, been con- 
sulted by the National Association of Steam and Hot 
Water Fitters and Helpers before a charter was issued 
to the applicants in Denver, who branched off from the 
United Association of Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fit- 
ters and Steam Fitters’ Helpers. We nevertheless find 
that issuing the charter to said applicants was notin 
conflict with the terms arranged when the American 
Federation of Labor charter was granted to the 
National Association of Steam and Hot Water Fitters 
and Helpers. We again urge upon both associations 
the necessity of closer affiliation with a view to a full 
exchange of cards, and instruct the subcommittee, 
Messrs. Lennon and Kidd, to continue their efforts © 

et like committees together from both associations, 

or the purpose of establishing more friendly relations 
and perfecting arrangements which are necessary for 
the best interests of both crafts. 

The following telegrams were forwarded in accord- 
ance with instructions of Executive Council: 

DENVER, CoLo., July 17, 1900. 
Mrs. GEORGE CHANCE, Philadelphia, Penna. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor has learned with profoundest regret of the death 
of your dear husband, labor’s sincere and able champion, 
our comrade and friend, George Chance. Accept our 
sympathy for and condolence with you in your bereave 
ment, SAMUEL GOMPERS 

President. 


DENVER, CoLo., July 17, 1900. 
P. J. MCGUIRE, 
Vice President American Federation of Labor, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Executive Council requests you to officially represent 
American Federation of Labor at the funeral of our 
dear dead comrade, George Chance. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS 
President. 


In the matter of the Colorado Southern Railway Co., 
Vice President Max Morris made the following report: 

“In accordance with the motion passed at the last 
session of the Executive Council, I called upon i: 
Dwyer, superintendent of the Colorado Southern Rell 
way Co., for the purpose of bringing about a meeting) 
a committee of the Railroad Telegraphers and ™ 
Dwyer. 
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“Mr. Dwyer assured me that he was favorably inclined 
towards the order of Railroad Telegraphers and that he 
would willingly meet a committee of said organization 
for the purpose of settling pending grievances, providing 
that said committee will consist of members of the 
Order of eaeees Eeagempnese employed by the Col- 
0 Southern Railway Co. 

_ MAX Morris,” 


Moved and adopted that a circular letter be prepared 
and mailed to our organizers covering the requests of 
the affiliated unions to have the organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor form unions of their 
crafts wherever possible. Adopted. : 

On the application of the Coopers’ International Union 
to place the Cincinnati Cooperage Co., the Hauser, Bren- 
ner & Fath Cooperage Co., of Cincinnati, and Cooperage 
Co., of St. Louis, it was moved that it take the usual 
course, Adopted. 


July 17—Afternoon Session. 


Executive Council called to order at 2 o’clock, 

Present : Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Mitchell, Kidd, 
Morris, Lennon and Morrison. 

Vice President James Duncan made an extended 
statement regarding the success of the granite cutters 
in their demand for an &hour day, which has been 
practically successful, having in the very lowest paid 
districts secured a reduction of one hour per day and an 
increase of 16 to 20 per cent, in wages, 

Mr. Henry Cohen, who had been retained by order of 
the Executive Council at their meeting in March to 
make an investigation to see if there were any grounds 
to carry an appeal from the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Colorado on the 8-hour law, and 
also to find out if the laws of the United States were 
sufficient to protect a universal label, made a verbal 
report on the matter of appeal from the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Colorado and gave it as 
his opinion that there were no grounds for appeal. On 
the matter of the universal label device, he stated that 
he desired to make further investigation, and that in 
his opinion a universal label device could be protected 
by the laws as they now exist. He promised to submit 
written reports in time for the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Resolved, That in view of the decision rendered by the 
Supreme Court of the State of Colorado, declaring the 
shour law of the State unconstitutional, and as we are 
advised by our attorneys that inasmuch as there is no 
Federal constitutional question involved in said decis- 
fon, and therefore, as appeal can not be taken to the 
United States Supreme Court in this case, we recommend 
to organized labor and the people in general of the State 

{ Colorado that they make a determined and united 
iffort to secure the adoption of an amendment to the 
State constitution and such other legislation as shall 
make eight hours’ work a legal maximum limit in any 
one day in all dangerous and unhealthful trades and 
occupations. Adopted. 

On application of Custom Clothing Makers’ Union of 
America, Messrs, Charles V. Petersen, General Secretary, 
and Robert Noren, appeared before the Executive Coun- 
cil and urged that a charter be granted. 


July 18—Morning Session. 


Present: Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Mitchell, Kidd, 
Morris, Lennon and Morrison. 
Minutes of yesterday’s meeting read and approved. 
Moved thai in the application of Custom Clothing 
Makers’ Union of America that it be deferred and that 
President Gompers communicate with the officers of the 
Journeymen Tailors’ International Union, United Gar- 
Workers’ Union and the officers of the applicants re- 
questing them to hold a conference at an early date, 
With a view to bringing about a satisfactory arrange- 
ment between the organizations mentioned. Adopted. 
Federal Labor Union, 8002, A. F. of L. v. Beer Bottling 
Department Employes’ Local Union, 6920, A. F. of L.: 
¢, the Executive Board of the W. 8. F. of L., with 
whom the complaints of F. L. U. 8002 against the B. D. 
E, 6020 was mac e, find that the B. D. E. 6920 refuse to give 
employment to men carrying bona fide union cards and 
also issue robation cards to non-union men in prefer- 
by tounion men, thereby violating union principles 
a discriminating in favor of non-union men. There- 
the Wi the complaint is true, we, the Executive Board of 
oft isconsin State Federation of Labor, this 29th day 
oe 1900, hereby request and instruct that all men 
mente’: employed in the various beer bottling depart- 
ened nh the city of Milwaukee, become members in 
standing of B. B. E. Local 6920, or else become 
members of F. L. U. 8002. 
F, BROCKHAUSEN, Sec. Treas. 
JUNE 2th, 1900, "'W.S. F. of L. 


Moved that the findings of the Executive Board of the 
Wisconsin State Federation be approved, and that all 
employes in the bottling department must be bona fide 
union members. Adopted, 

Moved that the grievance against the Building Trades 
Council of Milwaukee be referred to President Gompers 
to take such action as he deemed necessary to secure an 
adjustment of the differences. Adopted. 

On the application of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union to place the Feister Printing 
Co. of Philadelphia and Baker-Vawter Co, on the “‘ We 
Don’t Patronize”’ list, it is moved and adopted that it 
take the usual course. 

Moved that the committee from Plumbers’ Union, 
No. 3, of Denver, preferring charges ainst Wood- 
workers, Amalgamated Carpenters, Brotherhood Car- 
penters, and Painters and Decorators be referred to 
special committee consisting of Messrs, Lennon and 
Kidd. Adopted. 

On the application for a charter of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad iideemen (iron and wood), it was moved that 
the secretary be instructed tocommunicate further with 
the officers regarding who composed their membership 
and if there was not a similar organization in existence 
in the United States. All the lodges composing the 
Brotherhood making application are located in British 
North America. 

Moved that if the Federal Labor Unions Nos, 7287 and 
7429 of Lexington and Waverly, Mo., do not suspend all 
miners now members within thirty days their charters 
be revoked, Adopted. 

Moved that it is the sense of the Executive Council 
that affiliated organizations pay into the American Fed- 
eration of Labor treasury on their full membership and 
that a circular letter be sent to all affiliated unions with 
the proviso that for failure to comply, the matter will be 
laid before the next convention for action, 


July 18—Afternoon Session, 


Executive Council called to order at 2 o’clock,. 

Present: Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Mitchell, Kidd, 
Morris, Lennon and Morrison. 

Ona »plication to place planing mills of Syracuse on 
the ‘“*‘We Don’t Patronize” list, viz: Thomas Merriam 
Planing Mill, Timothy Hefferman Planing Mill, Joseph 
Caldwell Planing Mill, Luther & Mayer Planing Min), it 
was moved and adopted that the application lay over 
for furtber consideration. It was the sense of the sew: 
tive Council that the planing mills come under the juris- 
diction of the Amalgamated Woodworkers instead of 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters. 

On application of the Amalgamated Woodworkers 
International Association to place F. X. Ganter of Balti- 
more, Md., on the *“*We Don’t Patronize” list, it was 
moved and adopted that if settlement was not reached 
within 30 days the application be approved, 

On application of the Federal Labor Union, No. 7358, to 
ylace the Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. on the “ We Don’t 
Roaenion* list, it was moved and adopted that action 
be deferred and further investigation made before appli- 
cation could be approved, 

The controversy between the National Union of United 
Brewery Workers v. International Union of Steam Engi- 
neers and International Brotherhood of Stationary Fire- 
men was taken up, and papers relating to the case were 
read and referred to a committee consisting of Thos, I. 
Kidd and James O’Connell, with instructions to report 
at 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

On the complaint of the International Blacksmiths’ 
Union against the United Mine Workers for permitting 
blacksmiths to become members of their union, it was 
moved that the officers of the International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and the United Mine Workers of 
America be advised that the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor had taken up the com- 
plaintof the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
and had instructed President Gompers to notify the 
officers of both organizations that the laws of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor required organizations having 
grievances to meet through a committee and attempt an 
adjustment before it could receive the attention of the 
Executive Council. Adopted. 

Moved that in the controversy of International Broth- 
erhood of Stationary Firemen v, the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, that President Gompers notify the 
officers of both organizations that the laws of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor required organizations having 
grievances to meet through a committee and attempt an 
adjustment before it could receive the attention of the 
Executive Council. Adopted. 

Communications from the Bakers’ International 
Union were read, asking that the action of the last con- 
vention to appoint acommittee to meet with the officers 
of the Cracker Trust (National Biscuit Co.) with the 
view of unionizing the plants belonging to it, 











Moved that President Gompers and Vice President 
Kidd be acommittee to meet with representatives of the 
International Union of Bakers and Cracker Trust. 
Adopted. 

“Whereas the struggle of the cigarmakers of New York 
City in their pending lockout has enlisted the active 
sympathy and support of organized labor of the coun- 


try; anc 

% Whereas the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has already sent out an appeal in their 
bebalf for voluntary contributions, and we are informed 
that from the said appeal funds are now coming to the 
cigarmakers to support the locked out men and women 
and their families, and believing that the immediate 
transmission of a large amount would be of the greatest 

ible benefit to the cigarmakers and the entire labor 
movement; therefore 

“Resolved, That an assessment of two cents per member 
be and is hereby declared upon all members of all 
organizations affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, in accord with the constitution. The Execu- 
tive Council requests that the assessment be paid by all 
affiliated unions at the earliest possible moment.” 

Adopted. 

“Resolved, That President Gompers is hereby instructed 
to use his every effort to secure the prompt remittance 
of the assessment from all affiliated organizations levied 
in the interest of the locked-out cigarmakers of New 
York, and that $1,000 be advanced and immediately 
transmitted to the proper officers of the organization, 
and that the $1,000 be replenished from the assessment 
levied.” Adopted. 

On application of Brickmakers’ Alliance to place the 
Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co. upon the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list it was moved and adopted that it be 
referred to the president for further investigation, and 
that he make a report to the Executive Council at as 
early a date as possible. 

On the grievance of the Ship Carpenters 8186, of San 
Francisco, against the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters, it was moved and adopted that the officers of the 
two organizations be advised that the Executive Coun- 
cil had taken up the complainant and instructed Presi- 
dent Gompers to notify the officers of both organizations 
that the laws of the American Federation of Labor 
required organizations having grievances to meet 
through a committee and attempt an adjustment before 
it could receive the attention of the Executive Council. 

On application of leather workers to place Morley 
Bros., of Chicago, Ill.,on the ‘* We Don’t Patronize,” list 
it was referred to President Gompers for further in- 
vestigation. 

On the request of Mr. Strong for the list of names and 
addresses fur the local unions, President Gompers hav- 
ing decided that lists should not be given out, it was 
moved and adopted that the decision or the President 
stand as the decision of the Council. 

On application of the Amalgamated Wood workers’ 
Association to place Andrew Kimble, of Zanesville, O., 
upon the “ We Don’t Patronize,” list it was moved and 
adopted that if within 30 days no settlement be reached 
the application be granted. 

On application by Amalgamated Woodworkers to 

lace the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of Two 

ivers, Wis. upon the “We Don’t Patronize” list, it 
was moved and adopted that President Gompers com- 
municate with Mr. Hamilton and inform him that if an 
ustment is not reached before August 1, their firm 
will be placed upon the ** We Don’t Patronize” List. 
July 19—Morning Session. 

Executive Council called to order at 9 o'clock. 

Present: Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Mitchell, Kidd, 
Morris, Lennon and Morrison. Absent: P. J. McGuire. 

Minutes of last meeting read and approved, 

In the case of W. J. Smith v. Brotherhood of Boiler 
Makers and Iron Ship Builders’ Union, it was moved 
that it is the sense of the Executive Council that the fact 
of an individual member of a local union preferring 
charges against the executive officers of the Boiler- 
makers’ International Union, is in our judgment no 
good reason for the suspension of the local union to 
which said member belonged, and we respectfully ad- 
vise the executive officers of the Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers and Iron Ship Builders to reinstate said union, 
and also inform both parties in interest that it is the 
advice of the Executive Council that the suspension of 
the local union should be withdrawn without delay, as 
it appears to us unfair that a local union composed of 
many members should be deprived of representation in 
the central body because of the wrong charged against 
one member. Adopted. 

Moved that the matter regarding the Bicycle Workers’ 
International Union be taken up at 2 o’clock this after- 
noon. Adopted. 
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A special committee consisting of Thos. I. Kidd ang 
James O’Connell appointed yesterday afternoon 
bring in a report covering the matters of jurisdiction of 
the United Brewery Workers and the National Union of 
Steam Engineers and the International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen made the following report which 
was adopted : 

“The undersigned committee was appointed to ep. 
deavor to bring about a settlement of the differences 
existing between the National Union of United Brewery 
Workmen on the one side, and the National Union of 
Steam Engineers and the International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen, on the other. It submitted to the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
the following resolution, which was approved : 

** Resolved that the United Brewery Workers refrain 
hereafter from issuing charters to the engineers and 
firemen; that all such applications should be referred 
to the International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, 
and that the cards of the members of the latter organi- 
zation should be recognized in the breweries under the 
jurisdiction of the United Brewery Workmen, and that 
the same rules should apply to the Engineers.” 

“The effect of which is that the National Union of 
the United Brewery Workmen shall refrain from issuing 
charters to unions composed of brewery engineers or 
brewery firemen. In the event of applications for char- 
ters being received from such unions, then said applica 
tion to be referred to the International Union of Steam 
Engineers or the International Brotherhood of Station- 
ary Firemen. The cards of all members of the two lat 
ter organizations shall be recognized by the members of 
the National Union of United Brewery Workmen; at 
the same time the engineers and firemen who are mem- 
bers of the National Union of United Brewery Workmen 
shall have the right to retain their membership in said 
organization, and their cards shall be recognized by the 
engineers and firemen’s unions. 

“THos. I. Kipp, 
“JAMES O'CONNELL.” 


Moved that President Gompers and Vice President 
O’Connell proceed to St. Louis and attempt to securea 
settlement of the street railway strike, and if not sue 
cessful, make a report of their investigation with recom- 
mendation to the Executive Council. Adopted. 

Moved that President Gompers communicate with 
the officers of the International Typographical Union 
and the International Association of Machinists thatit 
is the decision of the Council that the action of the con- 
vention was, that the committee appointed to meet 
with committees from the International Typographical 
Union and the International Association of Machinists 
has power to render a decision, and said decision tobe 
final so far as the American Federation of Labor is con- 
cerned. Adopted. 

Resolved, That President Gompers inform the officers 
of the International Typographical Union and the 
International Assoeiation of Machinists that we respect 
fully request that the Committee of Arbitration pro 
vided for by action of the Detroit Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, to adjudicate the con- 
troversy existing between the International Association 
of Machinists and the International Typographical 
Union upon the linotype machinist question, meet on 
or before the second Woaday in October, 1900, at such 
place as may be mutually arranged. Adopted. 

Moved that President Gompers communicate with the 
metal trades affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, notifying them of the intention of the formation 
of a National Union of Metal Workers on August |, at 
Indianapolis, requesting correspondence and inform 
tion. Adopted. 

Moved that the communications forwarded by Iron 
Workers Union 6709, of Cleveland, desiring a decision of 
the Council, be referred to President Gompers with 
instructions to communicate with officers of the union 
and find out what can be done to assist them and thea 
resubmit the matter to the Council. Adopted. 

On request of Methodist ministers to meet with the 
Executive Council to discuss the labor question, it wa 
moved that we invite the clergymen to meet with usat 
§ o’clock tomorrow evening. Adopted. 

On the protest of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers against the United Association o 
Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steamfitters 
Helpers in demanding conduit work, it was moved that 
President Gompers notify the officers of both organi 
tions that in accordance with the laws of the Americal 
Federation of Labor the organizations in interest must 
first make an attempt by conference to adjust the di 
ence before the Executive Council will take cognl 
ofcomplaint. Adopted. s 

On application of Tanners and Curriers Union, No. 7480, 
to place the firm of Schoelkoph & Co., Sheepskin Ta 
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ners, on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize"’ list, it was moved 
and adopted that usual course be taken. 

Moved that the communication received from Federal 
Labor Union, No. 8345, of Irving, Ill., stating that their 
members were on strike, and desired the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to advise them how to proceed, be 
referred to President Gompers for his consideration. 

opted. 
serne complaint of James Burton against James F. 
Timilty, it was moved that President Gompers inform 
him that before Council could act he must bring the 
matter before his union. Adopted. 


July 19—Afternoon Session. 


Executive Council meeting called to order at 20’clock. 

Present: Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Kidd, Morris, 
Lennon and Morrison. 

Vice President Mitchell desired to be recorded absent 
on account of attending miners’ meeting at Louisville. 
Granted. , 

On the application of the United Garment Workers 
to place the firm of Kirschbaum & Co. upon the “* We 
Don’t Patronize ” list, it was moved that if an adjust- 
ment is not reached within 30 days, application be ap- 
proved. Adopted. 

On the protest of Coopers’ International against the 
National Enion of United Brewery Workers, regarding 
jurisdiction, it was moved that President Gompers 
notify the parties in interest that they must first make 
an effort through a committee to secure an adjustment 
before the Executive Council can take cognizance of the 
protest. Adopted. : 

Moved that the bill of $45 submitted by Organizer 
Hennessy, of Auburn, be not allowed. _~< —_" 

Moved that the communication from Dal as, Tex., re- 
questing the American Federation of Labor to use their 
influence to have Martin Fox grant permission to their 
local union in Dallas tostrike to assist machinists be 
referred to James O’Connell. Adopted. 

Moved that President Gompers, Vice Presidents Dun- 
can and Kidd be a committee to meet with committee 
of Building Trades of Chicago and report their findings 
and recommendations to the Executive Council. 
Adopted. ‘ 

On application of International Association of Ma- 
chinists to place the Western Electric Co., of Chicago, 
on the “‘We Don’t Patronize”’ list, it was moved that 
final action on this case be deferred until President 
Gompers has had an opportunity to communicate with 
the officers of the Woodworkers and Metal Polishers, 
ete. Adopted. 

John Mulholland, President of the International 
Union of Bicycle Workers, appeared before the Execu- 
tive Council to protest against the issuance of a charter 
to the proposed new National Union of Metal Workers. 
Action of the Executive Council, in connection with the 
matter, was explained and was satisfactory to Mr. 
Mulholland. 

On the application of the International Union of 
Bicycle Workers to place the Detroit Screw Works 
upon the unfair list, it was moved that if an adjustment 
satisfactory to bicycle workers was not secured within 
days that application be approved. Adopted. 

In the case of jurisdiction of bicycle workers and 
allied mechanics over a number of local unions char- 
tered by the American Federation of Labor, Mr. Mul- 
holland made a general statement of the reasons why 
his organization claimed jurisdiction over the unions 
inquestion. President Gompers also made an extended 
explanation and claimed that the name of the organiza- 
tion was largely responsible for many of the local 
unions chartered by the American Federation of Labor 
failing to Join the bicycle workers. 

Final action upon the matter was deferred until 
tomorrow morning. 

The hour of four having arrived, Messrs, Chadick and 

her, representing the Labor Contract and Guaranty 
Association, were given an opportunity to explain the 
purpose of the association. 


July 20—Morning Session. 
Executive Council called to order at 9 o'clock. 
‘nt: Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Mitchell, Morris, 
Kidd, Lennon and Morrison. 
inutes of last two sessions were read and approved. 
Moved that the matter of the Guaranty Co, be referred 
toa committee composed of Messrs. Lennon and Kidd, to 
make an investigation of the proposition and report the 
yy es their investigation to the Executive Council. 
Moved that a donation be made to Iron Pipe Workers 
Union, No. 7581, for organization purposes, to enable them 
{0 pay their per capita tax to American Federation of 
rfrom January 1 to March 1, 1900. Adopted. 
the application of the International Brotherhood of 


Bookbinders to place Geo. M. Hill, of Chicago, on the 
**We Don’t Patronize” list, it was moved that it take 
the usual course. Adopted. 

Moved that the matter of jurisdiction of Bicycle 
Workers over unions affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be deferred until next meeting of Exec- 
utive Council and that President Gompers be instructed 
to communicate with officers of Bicycle Workers, ad- 
vising the attendance of a representative at the conven- 
tion to be held at Indianapolis, August 1, to form a 
metal workers’ union, and the advisability of the adop- 
tionof another name. Adopted. 

The revocation of the charter of the American Agents’ 
Association was then taken up and President Gompers 
made an extensive report for the committee consisting 
of Gompers, Morrison and Furuseth, appointed at pre- 
vious meeting of Executive Council to investigate charges 
preferred against American Agents’ Association. 

Moved that local unions of agents are not entitled to 
representation in a central body so long as they continue 
their affiliation with the alleged American Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, which upon investigation was found to be not 
bona fide, and for which reason its charter was revoked, 
Adopted. 

July 20—Afternoon Session. 


Executive Council called to order at Z o'clock. 

Present: Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Mitchell, Kidd, 
Morris, Lennon and Morrison. 

Minutes of last meeting read and approved. 

Moved that President Gompers, Vice Presidents Dun- 
can and Kidd, be a committee to prepare a report plac- 
ing the responsibility where it properly belongs for the 
Coeur d’Alene crime against labor, in accordance with 
the instructions of the Detroit Convention, and that 
their conclusions be reported to the Executive Council, 
and if approved it be made paeie. Adopted. 

The hour arrived for receiving the delegation of min- 
isters and Secretary Morrison was instructed to invite 
in those waiting. Joseph Reed, City; Dr. D. A. Hayes, 
Evanston, IIL; Dr. A. H. Briggs, University Park, Colo., 
responded. A general discussion was then entered into 
by the ministers present and Vice President Kidd and 
Secretary Morrison. 


July 21—Morning Session. 


The Executive Council called to order at 9 o’clock. 
Present: Gompers, O’Connell, Kidd, Mitchell, Morris, 
Lennon and Morrison. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

An appeal to the wage-workers was drafted and 
adopted. (See appeal printed on page 247 of this issue.) 

A recess was taken at 11.30 A. M., until 1.30 P. M., to 
enable the members of the Executive Council to sit for a 

roup picture and visit the printing firm of Smith & 

rooks, 
July 21—Afternoon Session, 


Executive Council reconvened at 1.30 o’clock. 

Present: Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Mitchell, Kidd, 
Morris and Morrison. 

In the case of Organizer Huebner, of Covington, Ky., 
the Executive Council having given the matter due con- 
sideration, expresses its confidence in him, and requests 
that he continue his good work in the interest of the 
wage-workers of his district. Adopted. 

On the appeal of the Rammers and Pavers’ Union, No. 
7182, from the decision of the Central Labor Union of 
Louisville, Ky., it was moved and seconded that the 
appeal of the Rammers and Pavers’ Union, No. 7182, be 
not sustained. Adopted, 

President Gompers reported upon the conference 
which was held at headquarters of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the unity of the Brotherhoods of 
Painters and Decorators of America, that an agreement 
had been reached for the amalgamation of both organi- 
zations into one brotherhood, and the nomination of 
officers for the organization, when united, Both the 
propositions for agreement and nomination have been 
referred to a vote of all the painters’ locals, and the con- 
ference committee of the American Federation of Labor 
will meet at headquarters August 16, 1900, to canvass the 
votes cast upon the above matters, and declare the re- 
sult. It is anticipated that unity will be accomplished. 

Moved and adopted that President Gompers attend 
the Letter Carriers’ Convention, to be held in Detroit 
September 3, 1900. Adopted. 

yn the application of the Stove Mounters’ Interna- 
tional Union to place the Belleville Stove Works upon 
the “We Don’t Patronize ” list, it was moved that the 
indorsement be withheld, and in the meantime Presi- 
dent Gompers endeavor to secure the organizing of the 
stove mounters employed at said works. 

The Executive Council having considered the report of 
the Legislative Committee insist upon the passage of 








the ®hour bill, the convict labor bill, and the anti- 
injunction bill; the first two us passed by the House 
and the latter as originally introduced, Adopted, 

On the a »plic ation of Amalgamated Lace Workers to 
place the v yoming Valley Lace Mills, of Wilkes Barre, 
on the “ We Don’t Patronize” list, it was moved that we 
do not approve application, and that we recommend to 
the union that they admit to membership applicants 
who are qualified to follow the trade. Adopted. 

Moved that the president be instructed to write to the 
unions to change their laws so that a member holding a 
ecard of their trade or calling be admitted into their 
union without initiation fee or other expense aside from 
regular dues, R 

On the application of Machine Hands and [ron Work- 
ers 8816 to place the Radiator Co., of Buffalo, on the “ We 
Don’t Patronize” list, it was moved and adopted that 
application be granted, 

Moved that the committee appointed to secure an ad- 
justment of the News and Record office, of Chicago, be 
instructed to correspond with the parties in interest and 
see if a settioment can not be brought about. Adopted, 

Moved that the matter of appointing organizers for the 
west and coast, be referred to President Gompers,. 
Adopted, 

Adjourned sine die. 






FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary A. F. of L. 





Financial Statement. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1900. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of June, 1900. (The months are abbre- 
viated thus: Jj, f, m, a, m, ete.). 





RECEIPTS. 

June. 

ee Ee eer ere $5,128 57 
Federal labor 8193, tax, m,a,m......... .... ll 95 
Hod carriers prot S431, sup........... sink hires 5 00 
Federal labor 8469, sup.. nana dne ack wees 10 00 
Leather buffers prot 8470, ‘sup. besudunguwesiawes 10 00 
Chain makers 8471, sup 10 00 
Federal labor 8288, sup.. 5 00 
Egg candlers and pac kers 8343, tax, m, Jj, 

ns cn pani aodpeataeséaaenigeces 6 
Federal ter 8033, ‘tax, may, 8. 35; ‘sup, $1.50 485 
ae a and pac kers 82 $8, tax, a, m, $2; 

Sa oc Avknnnes-cone«i ns eseessasercscsceouce 2 00 
Federal labor 7426, tax, m, a, m.............. 45 
Trades and labor council, yew psie, 

N Y, tax, j,j, a, 8, 0, n, a, 99; jf »m, a, m. 10 00 
Federal labor 7476, ‘tax, | =e siiab-ese 3 50 
Federal labor 8134, fax, ~ eee 6 
United hatters of N A, tax, june...... 20 00 


Trades and labor council, New ‘Albany, Ind, 
tax, f, m, a, m, J.J ed ag caieinh naan Sida wamedinn 5 
Federal labor 837 EE Ee 1 
Quarry workers 8274, tax, EE 1 10 
Flour millers and Ik borers $268, tax, a, m, j. l 
Federated trades council, Madison, Wis, tax, 


m, Jj, Jj, a, 8, Oo, ny i eile Ue ls Div anccccsccens 10 00 
Federal’ labor 7 387, tax, DP cciccenscuese 12 75 
Carpet upholsterers 7597, sup..... ........... 50 


@ 


Ship carpenters and caulkers ‘8283, sup. 
Tanners and curriers 7480, sup. ........ 
Federal labor 7204, sup ................. 
Federal labor 7155, sup.. ; 

Federal labor 8180, sup 

Federal labor 8208, sup ..... Dniawadnkadd 
Federal labor 8310, sup ....................000- 
Chainmakers 8425, sup ..............cseeeceees 
Tar and gravel roofe rs, 8450, sup.. ne 
oo fF eee 
Flour and cereal! millmen 6612, tax, m, a, m 


TS Cle Shoe hoe bso 
= 
= 


Horsenail makers 6313, tax, m, a, m, 6 00 
4. Federal labor 8472, sup.................0.+.: 10 00 
Tar, felt and waterproof workers 7565, sup.. 1 75 
Paper boxmakers 5868, sup ................... 2 05 


BMDOTOTS WTO GIDE, GUD. .....00.cccccccccccccces 70 


POROUS SOP GUE, BED... cc cceccccscesccccece 5 00 
Gas workers 8358, su D sccccccevecccscecerecescs 1 50 
John Roach, Olean, N Y, sup................. 4 80 
Federal labor 8271 sup ee Se ee eae 5 75 

Masons and builders laborers” "7448, tax, 
may, $2.60; sup, 0c ES ; 310 
Federal labor 71: 50, tax, june, $2. 80; sup, Sie. 3 65 
Coke workers 7468, tax, m,a,m, $4.20; sup,$2.60 6 80 
Soap workers 7442, tax, a, m, j siches 6 30 

ow —s united brewe ry workmen, tax, 
150 00 
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Bohemian metal workers 7373, tax, f,m, a,m 
Federal labor 8326, tax, may................. 
Trades council, Tac oma, W ash, tax, m,a,m 
Federal labor 7481, Wg Be SED vccecvcnsancces 
Amul assn of iron, steel and tin workers, 
ee’ & 2 eee x 
Shingle weavers 7488, tax,jan . neGsieswne 
Laborers prot 6869, tax, m, a, m.............. 
Federal] labor 7310, tax, ares 
Hod carriers prot 5026, tax, m, a, ‘mn. ; 
Laundry workers 6958, tax, f, m,a........... 
Central labor council, Cincinnati, O, yas n, 
e, wt 5 oe, SS OO &... benbaa 
Rigge rs prot 8235, tax, a,m... 
Plasterers laborers 8473, sup...... anil 
Hod carriers and masons tenders 8474 , sup. 
Ship caulkers 8406, sup....................... 
Electrical helpers 8437, SUp.... axes 
Augusta, Ga, federation of trades, ‘tax, 'm, j, 
j, a, 8, 0, n, ‘d, ee De Wi MDa osinocceccnageceus 
Asphalt pavers 7506, eS 
Furniture finishers 8207, t: iX, may... ait 
Hospital attendants 8097, tax, may, $7.70; 
OS SE ae ere ee eeec as 
Federal labor 7381, 
Asphalt workers ar tax, m, Bu ccccceee 
Federal labor 8301, tax, may 
Mattress makers, 8278, tax, a, m. j.. iis 
~—s chippers prot 7356, tax, june, $3.20; sup, 
5. 


Horsenail finishers and assorters 7091, “—~ ; 
Federal labor 8394, sup.. ehiaes : 
W H Ewing, Wellston, O, sup. diate daa il 
Stone pavers, walk laye rs and curb se tters 

S361, sup.. ase 
Clay workers 8175, sup.. 





Lathers prot 7354, tax, m, j, J! a, 8, O, N, nd, 

#9; j, f,m, a, $9; sup, 35c. , ‘ 
Plasterers prot 7385, tax, a, M................. 
Federal labor 7208, tax, apr................... 
Chain makers 7418, tax, may........... 2.2... 
Sugar workers 7230, tax, j, f, m............... 
Federal labor 6415, sup........................ 
Carpet upholsterers 7597, sup...... ........... 


. Federal labor 8476, sup... .... 2.0.6.6... 6.0000 


Plate glass workers 8477, sup.............0.... 
Cloakmakers 8478, sup.................0.00005 
Blacksmith helpe hs 8480, sup.. peniybuateekbinenit 
Brushtnakers prot 6980, sup....... , a 
Gillnet fisherman 804, Sup re ieudemee 
Hod carriers prot 7341, sup...................- 
Federal labor 6878, sup.................. 
Federal labor 8321, sup... ........ 
Foundry helpers 8416, sup 
Knotsawyers 8338, sup...... - 
Laborers prot 8121, tax, apr, | 5,60; sup, $2 
Limeburners 7078, tax, m, j, 70c; sup, 20 
Salt and rock miners 8%: 23, tax, jume.......... 
Jewelers prot 7535, tax, may SA Re ae 
Federal labor 8366, tax, may. ‘ 
Federal labor 7503, tax, Dl ndticcnaneenwonss 60e 
Suspender worke rs 8144, tax, 2. 3.. - 
Sprinkler fitters 6087, tax, _ * Sees 
Tanners and curriers 8298, tax, a, eee 
Federal labor 8344, sup... 
Laborers prot 8121, sup............ : 
Federal labor 8291, tax, a, m, j, $20.25; sup, $1 
Blacksmiths helpe rs 6131 tax, may.... 
Flour and cereal workers 7088, tax, a, m. 
Shove boys and lehr tenders 8318, tax, m, % 
j, $3.05; sup, $1. . 
Structural iron & steel workers 7536, tax, » May 
Solicitors and collectors 8479, sup ....... 
Glass house employes 8332, tet baeeasineweden 
Car repairers 8435, sup... .. enveene 
Coach builders 82R3, sup.. rs 
Hod carriers 8058, tax, a, m, $2. 70; sup, 35e 
Federal labor 7520, tax, may 
Iron and steel bridge and building material 
WOPHOTS GEOO, COT CODE . .. cc ccccccccccecesss 
Federal labor 8871, OO eae oe 
Federal labor 8162, tax, may...............--- 
Rubber garment workers 8222, tax, a, M.... 
Federal labor 8171, tax, may. 
Bridge and struc ‘tural iron workers 8102, 
tax, a, m, j. 
Central ‘labor, Omaha, Neb, tax, n, ‘d, j, f, mn, ‘a 
Shipwrights prot 7006, tax, a, m. 
Pipe and foundry w orkers 7603, tax, ‘may . 
Federal labor 7415, tax, m, @,M...........--+ 
Laborers prot 8280, tax, apr................+6+ 
Coal handlers 8255, tax, a, m,Jj.............+++ 
Blacksmiths helpers 8285, tax, Rp Whe vcccaces 
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7. Architec ig A wire, iron and metal workers, 

Ss Mn and neem annhaoetaceien dined 
Central labor, Toledo, O, tax, m, j,j, a, 8, 0, 

it CD sscenccceeseses een onseeeen 
Marbie workers 848i, Rhian sieneigrhlsiksn tallpshaneectilate 
Federal labor 4091, sup....................00. 
Laundry workers 8482, sup ................06 
Kaolin workers 8483, sup...................04 
en no cenunadgeeeeeen eee 
Schmitt & Schwanenfluegel, i ihieicamianioneacs 
Federal labor 7358, sup.....................05- 
Federal labor 8175, tax, apr. . anni 
Varnishers and finishers 8275, , tax, m, | eee 
Steam forge workers 7506, tax, >. eee 
—e and elevator mens 7ho2, tax, m, a, 


Bution worke Fy 6861, tax, may.......... 
Coal handlers a eenerrree 
Federal labor 7167, tax, june. sisinnib dade oe 
Mineral mine workers 8304, tax, apr aii ae iain 
Horsenail makers 7180, tax, jume............. 
Grain handlers 7445, tax, a, m,j.. 

Trades council, Murphysboro, Tii, - ft. m. 
a labor, Saginaw, Mich, d, "09; id, f, m, 
.m. ; 2. eee 
Ship rigge rs prot 8161, “tax, a, ~ “alee alata 
Lavor council, Galve ‘ston, Texas, tax, m rd, 
ee ere 
Spring ‘bed and mattre ‘ss makers 845, nay 
Federal labor 8022, sup...................- 
Federal labor 8378, sup..... SS aere 
Laborers prot 7351, tax, mi Ly, $2.7 75 ,: ‘sup, $1.25 
— ry worke rs 8397, tax, may, $l; sup, 0c 
Oe ) _.  eenerna ee 
tha borers prot 8485, BUP......... ...ceccceseces 
NGS DONOE Ge BUD, . occ. cccceccccccesnces 
Federal labor 8487, sup...............-...0c00e 
Laundry workers 7508, sup................... 
Hod carriers 8125, SUP ...........cccecceccceees 
Federal labor 8288, sup..............cceeseeeee 
Federal labor 8442, sup.................seeeees 
Laundry workers 8385, su 
Amal meat cutters and mute her workmen, 
tax, may, $12.17; sup, $5.40..... ...........-. 
Laundry workers 6608, tax, j, f, m. 
Natl cotton mule spinners assn, tax, a, m, j 
Laborers prot 7148, tax, a, M.................- 
Sailmakers 8232, tax, Jume.................... 
Central labor, Scranton, Penna, tax, m, Jj, J, 
i Oe i Oh coinnvnecdeseuseees 
Shipjoiners 8132, tax, feb.............0......4. 
Paper box makers 7486, tax, f, m, a, m,Jj.... 
Plasterers helpers 7485, tax, BT ecsevescesoes 

DO ee ae 
Stable employes 8490, sup.. 
Federal labor 8491, sup 
Machine blacksmiths he Ipers 8463, sup.. 
Federal labor 8424, sup 
Federal labor 8367, sup 
Federal labor 8 56, sup.. 
Federal labor 8257, tax, april, $2.65; sup, $2.35 
Federal labor 8087, tax, may, $3; sup, 0c... 
Federal labor 8399, tax, june.................. 
Boilermake rs, machinists and blacksmiths 

helpers 8252, tax, a, m,j..... 
Glassworkers, ornamental, 8272, tax, ‘may. 
Kindlingwood worke rs 8127, tax, june hee 
Ship carpenters and joiners 7574, tax, f, m, a 
Federal labor 7476, tax, june................. 
Federal labor 8306, tax, june Anicidanenens 
Federal labor 7010, Di nncxindaiesecinddveenen 

» Clayworkers 8676, SUp.........0..ccccccccecess 
Federal labor 8281, dein akihcanieasaicaated 
Factory truckers, 8402, ee 
Quarry mens prot 8178, SUP. ..... 00... eeeeeee 
Flour packers and nailers 7548, 8up.......... 
Federal labor 6878, sup................++++e00- 
Federal labor 8234, sup................0-00+00+ 
Miners prot 8322, sup........... 

Federal labor 8241, sup.. saeaiitade minnie 
Hat formers 7531, sup..............- 
Boilermakers he pe rs 8432, sup 
Federal labor 8243, tax, a, m, $10; sup, $6.... 
Federal labor 8341, tax, J, J..............ceeee. 
Machine molders 8101, tax, may............. 
s. Ne ‘deration of labor (State), tax, n, d, 
I i eae ank a abebenen 
Metal workers 7 7510, tax, 0, n, 4, ’99..... ae 
Federal labor 8073, tax, june’................. 
Federal labor 8216, tax. may............ 
Tanners and curriers 7582, tax, m, a, m, i 
Pop caulkers RE RIEAE 
‘ral labor 7412, tax, june................-. 
Federal labor 7569, no re alate 
reight handlers 7449, tax, may.............. 
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ll, Packers and nailers 7489, tax, j,j, a.......... 


Print workers prot 8078, tax, apr............. 
Varnishers anc polishe rs 8040, tax, m, a, m. 
Coal handlers 7425, tax, @, M.............00s. 
Intl assn machinists, tax, n, d, 99; idud f, ae 
Federal labor 8281, fax, a, m. . 
Federal! labor 8321, ax, may.. SeER DESH ONSiRSEESE 
Federal labor 8378, EAS 
Implement frame fitters 7466, tax, may... 
Are -_ tural and structural iron workers 
i Dn inein enten inns ane ieigianniitdecieeeaie 
Coune il of trades and labor unions, Detroit, 
Mich, tax, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8,0, nm, d, 1900; 


190. 
International wood carvers assn, tax, may. 


2. Federated trades, Alameda Co, Cal, _ 


Life insurance workers assn 8488, sup........ 
ee GND SE, OOD « cccscocccceecesseceescee 
Freight handlers 8493, sup ..................-. 
Foundry laborers 844, sup ..... rain wee 
Federal labor 8495, sup..................eeeee- 
Federal labor 8496, sup............. 
Millmens 8497, sup........... ES 
Snappers prot 8496, sup ........... 2... eeeeeees 
Stone masons prot 704, sup ...............66- 
Shirt ironers 8364, sup..... sneondated 
Laundry workers prot 7030, sup.. néened-aean 
Laborers post 8354, sup.. 
Central labor, Beaver Co, ‘New Brighton, P a, 
tax, J, a, 8, 0, n, d, 99; J, f,m, Di, Ge oxseou 
Union ‘Co trades council, Elizabe th, N J, 
Bs Os Sn Un nk anon suntionnaeecncusssonesoosenes 
Button makers 7181, ‘tax, ‘june ainihotbeaite 
Great South Bay oy ‘stermen 8201, tax, may. 
Architectural foundry molders helpers, 7413, 
tax, May .... diane 
Laborers prot RI, ciccnkessnsnensoes 
Federal labor 8418, Th cote tcnenanvexaanwewaer 
Hod carriers 8446, sup ...............ceeeeeeees 
Federal Jabor 8443, sup................-eeeeeee 
H E Walker, Carbondale, Ill, sup............ 
Federal labor 8244, tax, a, m.................+- 
Federal labor 7211, tax, may............ 


. Laundry workers 8500, sup............. Th 3 


Be cc ncnnccenndnssoasesee 
Bottlers and helpers a oe. - aabadnnen 
Clay miners and laborers 8508, sup. 
Salt and rock miners 8323, sup................ 
Federal labor 8424, sup...... itenetenans 
Solicitors and collectors 8479, sup. is pipappiasive’ 
Sawmillmens 8158, sup.......... 
Building laborers 7471, tax, a, m, ‘$5; sup, 85e 
Federal labor 7526, tax, dec, 96, aay 1. 10; 
sup, 25¢ ; 
Hosiery workers 8071, tax, “may. ieee padewn 
Molders helpers 8298, tax, june Saaeaagennnees 
Federal labor 8181, tax, may... .............- 
Marine firemens prot 8000, tax, may. ‘ 
Federal labor 8310, tax, jume.................- 
Marble workers 8204, tax, m, a, m............ 
Federal labor 8329, tax, Jume................+- 
Federal labor 8206, tax, apr................++++ 
Curb setters 8373, tax, may. ccpkemnmenee 
Federal labor 8499, sup.. peteveceteedans 
Blacksmiths helpers S285, sup. TERRES 
Foundrymen and iron workers helpe rs 8259, 
tax, apr.. . 
Belt makers and helpers 7221, tax, a, m..... 
Ice deliverymens 8392, tax, may........ ones 
Federal labor 7552, tax, may. saute 
Rubber workers 8504, PL cuevedeas 66qent 
Laborers prot S685, GUD. .......0ce.ssccccescoes 
W A Wilson, Burlington, NG 5 “sup.. 
Federal labor it) ii cnscescausdbnesbas 
Federal labor 8328, tax, may......... 
String musical instrume nt worke “rs 8218, tax, 
_ a eee 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7: 7319, tax, ‘may. 
Laborers prot 7326, tax, apr........ © re 
Federal! labor 8081, tax, j,j....... iicietadiiaaaiade 
Furriers prot 7067, tax, a, m, J. sien tea 
Federal labor 8180, tax, june. 
Federal labor 8339, tax, June. 
Soap makers 7586, tax, a, m,Jj.. 
Lace menders 8151, tax, f, m, a, m. 
Pound fishermens 8456, sup. 
Federal labor 8185, tax, may.... ini 
Tanners and curriers 7480, tax, a, m,Jj.. 
Quarry mens prot 8370, sup. . 
Slate = tile roofers 5774, tax, ‘a, m, }. #21 id; 
sup, 35e. aokenenel 
Federal an 8i9i, tax, may. CASE 
Hod carriers 6266, ‘tax, Di Miices sxcsasounus 
Blacksmith helpers 8480, sup......... 


5. Federal labor 8505, sup 
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15, Iron workers 8007, tax, f, m, a, m,Jj.......... 


Street and building laborers 7543, tax, may 
Warehouse women 7606, tax, m, j............ 
Blacksmith helpers 8000, tax, may........... 
Central labor. fedianapolia, Ind, tax, m, J, 
Se ee BO O, Dac ccaccccccecccees 
Federal labor fe eee 
Federal labor 8227, tax, apr... 
Federal labor 8139, tax, june.. cranes 
Federal labor 7204, tax, may.................- 
Plate glass workers 8169 tax, may. .......... 
Federal labor 7550, tax, Jume ................ 
Federal labor 8220, tax, may.................- 
WOBSTRE IBDOE GOED, BOD 2.0... ccsccccrcccccccees 
Powder workers 7521, _ eee 
Federal labor 8116, sup ............ ....+-.eeees 
National union of steam engineers, sup .... 
ED DOD SIND, on ccc snvccosecsesecesce 
Federal labor 8506, sup ...........-....0ecee0ee 
Laundry workers 8507, sup................... 
Freight handlers 7438, tax, Jume.............. 
Laundry workers 8042, tax, may............. 
Stone pavers 7602, tax, a, M...............6-+. 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, June 
Car builders 7495, tax, Junme.................-- 
Central labor, Hartford, Conn, tax, Jj, a, 8, 
es ED wach doceecadceeeadevoensesns 
Paper box makers 8368, tax, may ............ 
—— trades council, Pensacola, Fla, tax, 
Siena Rec nen Geenanereeikenceoeeswre 
Federal labor 8347, sup.. ..........,..seeeeee: 
Horsenail makers 6313, sup..................- 
Team drivers international, sup ............. 
Horsenail makers 7073, tax, apr, $4; sup, $5.. 
Federal labor 8064, tax, june.................. 
Intl watchcase engravers, tax, m,j,j........ 
Building laborers 7471, tax, june.............. 
Federal labor 7155, tax, a, m, J i 
Laundry workers 8122, tax, feb.. nee 
Lumber handlers 7501, tax, may.............. 
Federal labor 8400, tax, june.................. 
Molders helpers 8308, tax, may.............. 
Quarrymens prot 8178, I. re 
ederal labor 8141, tax, may ................. 
Ornamental stucco workers 8211, sup........ 
Hotel and restaurant employes and bar- 
tenders league, tax, may, $16.23; sup, $31.20 
Knotsawyers 8338, tax, june, $6.25; sup, $5.... 
Federal labor 8508, sup 
Federal labor 8422, sup 
Federal labor 8383, sup 
Marble workers 8396, sup..............0.0c000s 
Arch iron workers 7420, tax, may............ 
Iron molders helpers 7502, tax, a, m.......... 
Cooper machine workers 6251, tax, a, m,j.. 
Federal labor 8267, tax,may.................. 
Federal labor 7600, tax, may.................. 
Powder workers 8391, tax,m,j................ 
Federal labor 8452, tax, june.................. 
Coke workers 7576, tax, may.................. 
Milkmens assn of Pease township 6874, tax, 











m, & 
Gillnet fishermen 8054, tax, a, m,j.......... 
Car repairers 8362, tax, may.................. 
Building laborers nati prot, sup.............. 
Laundry workers 8500, sup............ 062.006. 
Soda and mineral water bottlers and drivers 

na ais awenhrawiipe inane 
Ship carpenters 811, sup chien ine 
Federal labor 8344, sup ................ceeeeee 
Federal labor 8060, sup................0e00 000: 
Assorters and packers ae 
Chain workers 7619, sup........ ©. ....2..-000+ 
Trades and labor assembly, Ottawa, Il], sup 
Federal labor 8388, aup.............2.2esesee++ 
Boilermakers and iron ship builders help- 

ers 8001, tax, may, $1.65; sup, 25c............ 
Federal labor 8394, tax, may, $2.75; sup, $5... 
Leather workers 7061, tax, a,m ........... 
Chainmakers 6587, tax, may....... .......... 
Boilermakers and machinists helpers 8194, 

EE AE Ora 
Federal labor 8277, tax, a, M................+- 
Federal labor 8067, tax, a, mM, j............... 
Punch and shearmen 8126, tax, may......... 
Laborers prot 7871, tax, may..... ............ 
Ship caulkers 6846, tax, @, M................- 
Hod carriers & building laborers 7575, tax,m,j 
Federal labor 7557, tax, June ................. 
Federal labor 8109, tax, may.................. 
Glass house employes 8382, tax, m, J ........ 
Tankmakers prot ets Bila Mevecesesesce 
Hat formers 7581, tax, Jjume................... 
Federal labor 8166, tax, may.................. 
Buttonmakers 7546, tax, may ................ 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


18, Federal labor 8215, tax, June.................. 


Fibre sanders 7296, tax, jume.................. 
United bro leather workers on horse goods, 
a ee ad Capea beneneheire 
Federal labor 7582, tax, jume.. ............... 
Car repairers 8435, tax, jume.................+. 
Federal labor ee 
Cigarmakers intl, bal d, j, f, m............... 
Federal labor 7608, tax, june.................. 
Federal labor 8244, tax, jume................. 
Quarry mens prot ey Cy Bac ccc cece sees ce 
Federal labor 8217, tax, jume.................. 
Federal labor 8460, sup 
Federal labor 8415, sup 
Plumbers and gas fitters helpers 8453, sup... 
Horsenail makers 6170, sup.................... 
Laborers prot 7320, tax, feb .............020005 
Laborers prot 7320, tax, mar 
Laborers prot 7320, tax, apr......... .. 








. Central labor, Hanover and McSherrytown, 


MMT, «csccnetene cbekusbananese 
Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, may.... 
Milkmens prot 8239, tax, a, m,j.............. 
Carbuilders laborers 8349, tax june .......... 
Iron and steel workers 7518, tax, may....... 
Cedar Rapids federation of labor, tax, j, a, 

8,0, n, _ - 4 Spa ences 
Federal labor 8162, Sena me 
Natl bro electrical workers, tax, a, m, j..... 
Federal labor 7125, tax, a, M................. 
Plate glass workers 8477, sup............. 
Car inspectors and yardmens 8462, sup...... 
Federal labor 6998, tax, may, $3.10; sup, 50c 
Bridge and structural ironworkers 8300, tax, 

Gi detiiteciaceEGe Shesdatoenntwerebes 
Molders helpers 8119, SUP... ...........0ee cece ee 
Molders helpers 8119, tax, may.............. 
Federal labor 6977, tax, may.................. 
Horsenail makers 6170, tax, m,a,m.......... 
Federal labor 7233, Sup.............0s.eeeeeeee 









. Federal labor 8378, sup............ enennsenene 


Curbstone cutters 8512, sup.............6+ «eee 
Windowglass snappers $513, sup.............. 
Soda and sainoual water bottlers and work- 

I sci neccakcs'ncvasrecsasnedeoadotas 
SD Gt i oo ccccsasicseecedaceces 
Team drivers intl, tax, may, $16.67; sup, $52.80 
Limestone workers 8358, tax, may, $2.45; sup, 











Federal labor 8345, tax, june .......... 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 8283, tax, a, m 
Federal labor 8164, tax, may................+. 
Federal labor 8234, tax, a, M............-.+++- 
Federal labor 7337, tax, apr...... .......+++++ 
Federal labor 7513, tax, A, M..............+++++ 
Laborers prot 8049, tax, f, M..............s00 
Utah federation of labor, tax, j, f, m, a, m, 

ee rrr nen 
Carpet upholsterers 7070, tax, a, m,j........ 
Reed & Auerbacher, adv............2. 20-4 
Lime burners 7078, SUP.......-..---+0.eee0e0e: 
Bridge and structural iron workers 8515, sup 
Federal labor 6082, sup........ 2... ccccscocess 
Central labor, Jamestown, N Y, sup... .... 
Tube workers 8077, tax, m,J.............-+++: 
Milk servers 8095, tax, Mm, J ..............0006+ 
Federal labor 8116, tax,a@,M ..............65+5 
Granitoid & cement workers 8172, tax, m, a. 
Gas workers 7462, tax, m,a,m . 
Stone rammers 7219, tax, m,j.. 
Federal labor 7087, Sup ...........ccseecccecees 
United labor council, Los Angeles, Cal, tax, 

Sh FS rer ret 
Pavers and rammers 7182, tax, a, m, j....... 





. Federal labor 8516, sup...... ........... eee 


Plate glass workers 8517, sup............-..+++ 
Federal labor 8311, 8Up ............6. cece ee eees 
Federal labor 8365, sup ............-.+0-eeee eee 
Federal labor 8409, sup ...............- 
Federal labor 7155, sup ............... aii 
Federal labor 8821, sup ..........ccsecccecceses 
Wire workers, ornamental, 7215, tax, m, j.. 
Federal labor 7475, tax, may..............+++: 
Federal labor 8198, tax, @, M.............-++++ 
Brewery & ice plant laborers 7431, tax, may. 
Screw makers 6585, tax, m, J.............--+++ 
Porters prot 8518, BUP............ 0000+. 02 ceeee 
Federal labor 8413, tax, may sup, $1.75... 
Federal labor 8026, tax, may..............+++: 
Federal labor 8202, tax, m, @, M ...........++: 
Pulp workers 7499, tax, June..............++++ 
United trades and labor council, Paterson, 

N J, tax, n, d, 99; j, f, m, a, m, j, Jj, a, 8, &. 
Federal labor 8262, tax, a, m gee 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


m1. Cloakmakers 8478, Sup.................sese0ee 
@. Federal labor 8519, sup................eeeeeees 
Marble workers 8520, sup...................... 
Federal labor 8306,sup.. ........ awe 
Laborers prot 8336, sup............. 
uarry workers , tax, june 
ederal labor 7299, tax, jJume.................. 
Federal labor 8405, tax, may.................. 
Bottling house employes 7430, tax, m, j...... 
Bridge and structural iron workers 8300, sup 
Blacksmith helpers 8521, sup................ 
W A Wilson, Burlington, N 
Federal labor 8004, sup....................00- 
Federal labor 8046, tax, m, a, m.............. 
Federal labor 8257, tax, m,j.................. 
Laundry workers 8206, tax, m, a, m,j....... 
Carriage and wagon workers intl, tax, f,m,a 
Glaziers and glass cutters 7399, tax, f, m, a.. 
Federal labor 8198, su 
Boilermakers helpers and rivet mens 86522, 








su 
Trades and labor council, Bath, Me, sup.... 
Hod carriers and building laborers 8334, sup 
Coppersmiths 8417, 8UP............2-..seseeees 
Federal labor 7231, tax, June, $13.40; sup, $2.55 
Flour and cereal millmens 7208, tax, june, 

70c; sup, 
Federal labor 8398, tax, ma 
Foundry and machinists Rsipews 8386, tax, 


ECR AR NA RMEED Seehe weeeecese 
Federal labor 6415, tax, Jume.................. 
Intl ladies garment workers, sup............ 
en rere 
Federal labor 7217, tax, d, "90; Jj, f............ 
Federal labor 8368, tax, m, j................... 

%, Sheet asphalt, tar, gravel and slate roofers 

EL ick tinted diene cehenae oekentanevewes 
Boilermakers helpers 8524, sup............... 
Federal labor 8244, sup................ceeeeee 
Federal labor 8454, BUP...........-.seeee2 sees 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 8419, sup. .... 
Freight handlers 8214, tax, m, j, $5; sup, 25c 
Federal labor 8179, tax, may, $2.50; sup, 25c 
Billposters and billers 7152, tax, m, a, m..... 
Pipe caulkers 7348, tax, f, m, a, m, j, j 
Federal labor 8374, tax, may ................- 
Federal labor 8002, tax, m, j.......... .....+- 
Federal labor 7119, tax, Jume.................. 
Hard wood rubbers and finishers 8130, tax, 


Federal labor 7217, tax, m, a, m, part june.. 
Shirt ironers 8364, tax, m, j, $2.20; sup, 50c... 
Gas workers 7493, tax, Jume................0- 
Sawmill workers 8877, tax, jume.............. 
Pound fishermen 8456, tax, jJune.............. 
Laundry workers 7598, tax, apr.............. 
%, Federal labor 8526, sup...............00+.ee00e 
Bootblacks prot 8528, su 
Bridge and structural iron workers 8527, sup 
Laundry workers 8500, sup.............sss0.0+ 
Federal labor 8624, sup.............00ccceccses 
Mineral mine workers 8304, sup.............. 
Federal labor 8166, SUP..............+.esseeee: 
Federal labor 8378, 8UP.................sesee0e 
Life insurance workers 8488, sup............ 
Federal labor 8472, su 
Federal labor 7065, tax, june, $7.50; sup, $7.25. 
Masons and builders laborers 8011, tax, n, d, 
EEN LER AEE RO I 
Indurated fibre workers 7185, tax, m,j...... 
Federal labor 7588, tax, june.................. 
Spring bed and mattress makers 8445, tax, 


un 
Federal labor 8422, tax, june.................. 
Federal labor 8227, bal of apr.................. 
Kenosha, Wis, trades and labor council, 

st 2 eae 
Stone pavers 7814, tax, j,f, M................ 
Wax workers 7568, tax, fare Ss aaaadtinha ain bint 
Horsenail finishers an 

| = eae eee 

undry workers 7212, tax, j, f, m, a, m,j.. 

borers prot 7458, tax, m,j...............0.. 
Federal labor 8110, tax, june......... i“ 
Triple workers 7280, tax, RRS 





borers prot 8809, tax, a, mM, j..............05 
Tanners and curriers 8018, tax ee 
Street and building laborers 7507, tax, m,j.. 

lock pavers, cement and walk layers 7434, 
tax, a, m, j 
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25. Rubber workers 7349, tax, s, o, n, d, 99; Jj, f, 


SS Ra ere 
Bolt and nut workers 7375, tax, a, m,j....... 
Federal labor 8297, tax, june........... o<s 
Iron workers 8825, tax, June, # » &. 
Federal labor 8165 tax, m, j, sup, 50c. 
Railway yard car dept 8351, tax, may........ 
Arch and structural iron workers 8381,tax,m 
Hod cariers 5617, tax, m, @, M................- 
Ollers prot 8075, tax, may...............-.5000 
Federal labor 7187, tax, m, j,j ................ 
Federal labor 6308, tax, may.................- 
Missouri state federation of labor, tax, a, 8, 

o,n, d, 90: J 
Livery stable employes 8529, sup............. 
John R Williams Co, adv.......... .......0.- 
Federal labor 7408, tax, may.......... ....... 
Federal labor 8004, tax, a, m,Jj........... «... 
Monumental knife cutters 8188, tax, m,a,m, J 
Car workers 8108, tax, may ................. 
Trades and labor council, Victoria, B C, 





; sup, 
70; 


a et Ride: xeny atane es: nenenadenekiadi’ 
United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 

RR eee 
United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 

Df tinicanadaniames iveeeusnenaiendede 
Federal labor 8422, sup .............cccceessees 
ee Fae 
Fire insurance agents 8530, sup........ ...... 
DOGSTER DRROE Sie, GUD oo cc ce ncccscccvcesecees 
Central labor, Dunkirk, N Y, sup............ 
Gillnet fishermen 6896, tax, a, m,Jj .......... 


PED COE Cn GD cc cccvccceseccccee coece 
Pile drivers & dock builders 8270, tax, may . 
Hod carriers 7542, tax, June ...............++- 
pio. * See 
Buildings trades council, Wash, DC, sup... 
Freight handlers 8493, sup..... - 

Laborers prot 8210, tax, a, m, J 
Natl bro oil & gas well workers, tax, m, a, m 





. Federal labor 8532, sup.............ccccceseees 


WeGerel labor GIG, GAD...ccccccccccccccccccces 
Stoneware workers 8534, sup.................. 
in cia aiadinewkecin ewkeoe 
ORD WOTOSD Fey OOD. 0 occ cnceccccccscoccsce 
Federal labor 8289, tax, may, $5; sup, $2...... 
Federal labor 8496, tax, june, $1.20; sup, 50c.. 
Federal labor 8337, tax, June.................. 
Car builders 8167, tax, June..................- 
Federal labor 8400, tax, may.................. 
Federal labor 8113, tax, Jan.................++- 
Laundry workers 8342, tax, m,j,j............ 
Ice deliverymen 8302, tax, June .............. 
Millwrights and machine erectors and help- 
ers 8331, tax, m, j,j 
Pavers and rammermens 5611, bal dec, ’99; 
j, f, m, a, m 
Bridge and structural ironworkers 6681, tax, 


a, m, 
Laborers (building) 8404, tax, June.. 
Zinc workers 6500, tax, may 
Brushmakers prot 7423, tax, m, j, 80c; sup, 





1.50.. 

Brewery and freight handlers 7236, tax, m, J 
Tank makers 6865, tax, may.................. 
Laundry workers 8346, tax, may....... 
Shirt workers prot 6000, tax, m, a, m,j...... 
Glaziers and glass workers bs21’, tax, a, Mm... 
Quarry workers 8370, tax, may............... 

actory truckers 8402, tax, may.............. 
Sawmill mens 8158, tax, a, m................. 
Federal labor 7130, tax, m, j, $8; sup, 50c.... 
Steel cabinet workers 7204, tax, June........ 
Federal labor 8829, su 
Machine blacksmith ) 8468, sup.. .... 





. Advertising sign painters 8254, tax, may.... 


Chippers 7446, tax, JUNGE.......cccccccccccccees 
Federal labor 7479, tax, June.................+- 
Hod carriers and building laborers 8334, tax, 
ll hinncceamicnmiiniianiadsid biienenswitwente 
Leather shavers 7086, tax, m, a, m,j......... 
Laborers prot 8079, tax, a, m, J............... 
Laborers prot 8135, tax, Jume.................. 
Federal labor 8872, tax, may................+. 
Laborers prot 8855, tax, may................. 
Federal labor 7233, tax, m, J ede egeikemibice 
Furnace workers 8359, tax, 
Laundry workers 5254, tax, m, a, m 
DS TS ccc, cocseensccses antec 
Plasterers tenders and masons 6901, sup.... 
I DR Ss os a cnnsss axennbemeie 
Federal labor 8266, tax, a, m, Jj, $13.05; sup, $1.20 
Federal labor 8388, sup..............-.e+ee00% 
oe gO ee ere 
Federal labor 7390, tax, m, J, $4; sup, 75c...... 
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uarrymens prot 8312, tax, m, j, $4.90; sup, $6 
Federal labor 464, sup ny! 
Federal labor 8200, tax, may, $15.50; ‘sup, $1.90 
Federal labor 7550, didn temdmnie dnacnewens 
Carwheel molders and helpers 7229,sup...... 
eee 
Federal labor 8535,  dnccbenosdinesecceesves 
Boilermakers helpers 8524, sup............ ove 
Pe GO HEL NED. on cocccce: cvcseccese 
Laundry workers 8346, sup.................... 
Building laborers 8430, Per aes 
Leathers buffers 824, tax, may.............- 
Leather buffers 8461, tax, jume................ 
Electrical helpers N4 37, tax Es sinss 
Federal labor 6858, tax, d, "0: J, f, m, a, m,J, j 
Intl bro of stationary fire men, tax, apr haan 
Federal labor 8414, tax, may 
Flour packers and nailers 7548, ‘tax, — 
Federal labor 828%, tax, j, j hiwies 
Shingle weavers 709, tax, may... 
Pipe and foundry workers 7603, tax, ‘june. 
Mattress workers 6809, tax, n, d . 
Soap workers 7511, tux, n, d, 9): §, 4 ™,a, ‘m ue j 
Street and building laborers 81: $8, tax, m, 7‘ 
Federal labor 7108, tax, j,f, m, a, m,j........ 
Federal labor 8190, tax, m, a, m, j 
Federal labor 67: 4, bal d, 99: 2 m, ‘a, m, ; 

, a, 8,0,n.. ; 

Ss vip ‘and steamboat ‘joiners 8186, tax, “june. 
Billers prot 7018, tax, m, J, J, @............00.- 
Federal! labor 684, tux, mj’ a ee 
Natl brie kmakers alliance, tax, apes OE 
Singer Mfg Co, adv.... ; 
Fish dressers 8537 sup . 
Laborers prot 8538, sup................se065 
Federal labor 7358, "sup paee saagndion chaemneneres 
Aes ral labor 8301 Se ccccvticnswsedenuswenes 

Federal labor 8116, DE avebvkbiscdéanesacecces 
Ship caulkers 8406, Diussetheebveretcnseeces 
Federal labor 8414, Bup :.............ceeeeeeees 
Federal labor 8382, 2 
Federal labor 8271, OS” ee ‘ 
Federal labor 7126, tax, may, $4; sup, a 
Federal labor 8193, __ ery 
Federal labor 6876, tax, june, $8.20; ‘sup, $1.56 
. Ornamental stucco worke rs 8211, tax, m,a,m 
Masons & builders laborers 7448, tax, june a 
Derrickmen and riggers 8133, tax, m, ” m,j 
Federal labor 8088, tax, may. 

Iron and brass bed workers 7487, tax, 0, ‘h, ‘d, 
, FR OS ee ee ore kaibaces 
Laundry worke rs 7563, tax, f, m, Becvsksicsies 

Federal labor 8208, tax, j,j.......... 
Silk glove workers 8177, tax, June 
United garment workers of A, tax, m, a, m 
Federal labor 7481, bal apr, 4% may.. ........ 
Atlanta, Ga, federation of trades, tax, a, 8, 
o, n, d, ’%; j, f, m, a, m, Jj, 
Assorters and pac kers 8816, tax, eee 
Federal labor 7508, tax, june aaa a caine 
Milkmens prot 7571, tax, june, $1.20; med 70 
Federal labor 8539, sup...............++ 
Fishermens prot S541, sup.. 
Chewing gum workers 8542, sup ey Rey 
Amal assn of street rwy employes, sup.... 
Tronworkers 8825, SUP.............cccceeeseees 
Federal labor 8405, a ee 
Street car builders Seis Cg DUO. ic cnsennces 
Miners prot. 8540, sup ‘ = 
Small supplies, sup............ 
Subscriptions to FEDERATIONIST 














EXPENSES. 

» One month’s rent in advance, W M Garrett 
Organizing expenses, W B Kissinger......... 
Organizing expenses, EH Theis.............. 
. Organizing expenses, John Roach......... 

. Cuts, Maurice Joyce Eng Co. Rs ee 
Organizing expenses, J C Tay > aM 
Organizing expenses, L A MeAteer........: 
Organizing expenses, J 1D Pierce. Sied 
Organizing expenses, F L Me Gruder......... 
Ice tor april and may, American Ice Co. 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt............. 
Organizing expenses, J H Watson........... 
Organizing expenses, CO Sherman.......... 
Postage on FED, postoffice............... i 
Hauling Frep, A’ Thomas... 
Organizing expenses, Thos Flynn 
Organizing expenses, J A Flett.......... — 
Postage on FED, postoffice.................... 
Hauling Fep, A Thomas.... 
Legislative committee, telegrams, D J Keefe 


$10 #0 


5 40 
1 50 
2 00 
4 90 
10 00 
5 00 
12 10 


$10,685 15 


$62 00 


25 00 
5 00 
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~ 
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8. Organizing expenses, H W Smith............ 


. Carpenter work, Donaldson «& Heisley...... 

Telegrams, Postal Tele graph Co ............. 

Express charges, U 8 Express Co,............ 

Papers for march, april, may, Wash Post, 
IIIS 6-0 ob cnn k beinhetne oman ecanae 

1 No 40 index record book, CC Pureell.. 

500 No.730 pins, A F of L, at $27 per hundre d, 
ol 0 rr eaeaae 


. 200 mailing tubes, $4; 5,000 le tter ¢ irculars, 


$15; 1,000 letter ¢ ire ulars, $4.50; comp on 4-pp 
letter circular,32.50; | ,00) copies, 16-pp pam- 
ay t, $10; 3 elee tros,$2.25; 1000 24- pp pam ph- 
et, $13; 2 electros, $1.50; revising mail list, 
$18.50; 200 M gummed labels, $55; Globe 
Printing Co. es E 
Organizing expe nses, 2) ee 
200 boxes 17x4x9 inches, $24; 6 boxes 9x12x29 
inches, $4.20,I N Rumyan.................... 
Org: inizing expenses, J P Me Donagh Pe 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson.... 
Matches, 2 doz boxes, Johnson Bros........ 
Stamps, 2,000 1-c, $20; 2,000 2-c, $40; 200 5-c, 
$10; 200 10-c, $20; 100 special, $10; 8,000 2- 
stamped envelopes, $64.20; 500 Ie me, 2, 
H © Easterday.. : 


. Car tickets,G B (SS laste maleate ian as 


Expressage, Adams Express Co........ 
Telegrams to U 8S Senate, Henry Abrahams 
Organizing expenses, N P i (sts SRR 

500 charters, Isanc Goldman............ 
1 qt Sphinx paste, 25c; 4% doz bronze letter 
clips, 40c; 1 letter copy book, 9x11, $1.25; 
2 hx12 wrappers, 80c; 2 doz Sxl, 1,000 pp 
No 2050 letter copy books $43, RP Andrews 
Organizing expenses, J H Kennedy an ia 
Express charges, U s Express Co............ 
Commission on advertiseme nts, Henry Rice 
Organizing expenses, Rud Benz.............. 
Printing May FEDERATIONIST, Law Re- 
ET MivciscektsAneretpitheninaneseksesanes 
Organizing expenses, J H Sullivan.......... 
Organizing expenses, T E Leeper............ 


. Commission on advertising, Henry Rice.... 


2,000 org lists, $18; 20,000 due cards, $54; 12,000 
envelopes, $15; > 000 supply order blanks, 
$5; 2,000 cire ulars to organizers, $6.50; 1 000 
traveling cards, $3.50; 3,000 2-c stam ned 
envelo eS, $3.75; org letter hds, $13.75, Pat- 
NN Gt SI detcccsins cise Gnedodankedane tees 

Organizing expenses, W. > Armstrong... 

Organizing expenses, Joe Vasey. 

Appropriation to granite cutters natl union 
to assist in securing 8&hour day for their 
| Rs ee, EE eae 

Organizing expenses, Geo Thompson........ 

Telegrams, Harry Eichnelberger.............. 

Organizing expenses, H J Orndorff.......... 





. Attending Painters’ Conference at Wash- 


ington, DC, W J O’Brien...... eeeéeewas 
Organizing ee 8, ho) OS ae 
Expressage, Adams Express . eens 


22. Towel service, Fowler Mfg Co................ 


Organizing expenses, BP NNO, ncccccccesss 
Telegrams, Western Union Tele Co.......... 
Returned recps foramt appearing in may 
FEDERATIONIST in excess of supplies sent, 
CR ee ere pahie 
Commission on advertising, Henry Rice.... 


23. Cheque book, G B Squires...................- 


500 secretary’s order books, $70; 500 trea- 
surer’s order books, $70; 200 copies pro- 
ceedings painters’ conference, 8 pp, $11.50; 
The Globe Printing Co .............+0- 

Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson.. 

Organizing expenses, J P McDonagh.. 

Organizing expenses, C P Davis.. 

Attending bric klayers’ convention, PI Me- 
eee ee sees 

Organizing expenses, Matthew Wasley...... 

Organizing expenses, R W Walker......... 

Organizing expense s, G R Webb.. 


. 2 Envelope moisteners, Frank Murray. 


Contributions to FEDERAT IONIST, feb, mar, 
apr, may, june, july, Thomas Reece..... 
Postoflfice charges for transmitting money 

0 See 
Organizing expenses, J D Plerce............. 
Commission on adv, Henry I aa wastes 
Organizing expenses, J H Sullivan.........-- 
Organizing expenses, James Leonard.. 
Organizing expenses, CO Sherman.......... 
Organizing expenses, Rud Benz.. 


28. Freight charge P W & B R R Go, Geo W 


Knox Ex Co........ 


126 2 
50 00 


28 2 
25 00 
300 
28 


166 20 
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%8, Attending Painters Conference, D D Driscoll i 26 
Printing June FEDERATIONIST, Law Re- 





236 37 


porter Co.,. 
2. Printing 500 100-page day book $191.88; print- 
ing 500 100-page treasurer’s cash books, 














$117.75; Globe Printing Co.................. 309 63 
Ice for office, L A Sterne...................06- 05 
8 6-12 indexes, Amberg File and Index Co .. 10 50 
Typewriting copy of 8hour hearing, H H 

RT RR, SE Eg RI 108 7 
Legislative committee, Andrew Furuseth .. 113 25 
Legislative committee, T F Tracy .......... 12! 00 
Traveling expenses, june, Samuel Gompers 197 95 
One month’s salary, President Samuel Gom- 

cinta ds ctgresereseserses 6 seehnnssesen es 175 00 
One month’s salary, Secretary Frank Mor- 

hi iiss hliebutedid dalek a hinning skiennia eats nasa 150 00 

90. 5 weeks’ salary, stenographer, R L Guard .. 70 70 
5 weeks’ salary, stenographer, L A Gaver.... 64 50 
5 weeks’ salary, stenographer, M M Webster 68 50 
5 weeks’ salary, stenographer, R L Whit- 

ts Ria aece ena g adieeiee siete vad aaa 67 50 
5 weeks’ salary, stenographer, J Kelly.. 65 00 
4 weeks 4 days Salary stenographe rJdgA Mac- 

ESS nck ect a eee ees ae cess , cdandwed 67 17 
5 weeks’ salary, H McGregor.................. 75 00 
5 weeks’ salary, G B Squires................... 91 12 
4 weeks’ salary, A H Acornley................ 66 88 
5 weeks’ salary, V MacDonald............ — 48 50 
5 weeks’ salary, D F Manning................. 55 25 
1 week 5 days’ salary, L A Sterne............ 12 88 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 1] 21 





“$7,435 51 


RECAPITULATION, 


June 1, Balance on hand........................5. 


$5,128 57 


EEE ELE RR NL REN a aICH 5,556 58 

ME thawed ccantentdeeiahananmamimewaan $10,685 15 

PP Gtnenhewnny scannwsicanieenntt . 7,435 51 

July 1. Balance on hand....................eeee0s $3,249 64 
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Che Hallwood | 
Cash Register — 
Union Made — 








We respectfully solicit your endorsement for 
the Hallwood, and hope you will recommend 
it to merchants who are seeking the best and 
cheapest cash register manufactured. 


HALLWOOD CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 























266 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BROWNING, KING & CO. 


There are several millions of men and boys in this 
country, all of whom must wear clothes. A good many 
thousands of them live in or near the fourteen cities in 
which Browning King & Co. have large retail stores. 
It is of interest toall of these people to know where the 
can be fitted out in the best manner and to the best ad- 
ventas. It is the purpose of this notice to tell them 
just where. 

Browning, King & Co. have been engaged for more 
than a third of a century in manufacturing Fine Cloth- 
ing. Their factory covering the whole block bounded 
by Broome, Marion and Elm streets, New York, is one 
of the landmarks in that section of the city. Their re- 
tail stores, of which there are fourteen, located in the 
chief cities of the country, are the mediums through 
which all the gocdusss of this great factory are distri- 
buted directly from the shop to the consumer. In each 
case they are centrally located and handsomely ap- 
—. in keeping with the character of the trade that 

hey command ; for it is well known that Browning, 
King & Co, ure the leading Clothiers and Furnishers in 
Chicago, St Louis, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Philadel phia, 
Kansas City, St Paul Omaha, Minneapolis, Brooklyn, 
Providence Boston, Cleveland and Buffalo. 

The conditions under which all the clothing sold in 
these retail stores is madein Browning, King & Co’s own 
factory are of the best and most enlightened character. 
Employment is given here to nearly 1,500 operatives ; 
and these, together with all of the employees of all ot 
the fourteen retail stores, make a grand total of many 
thousands of persons who derive their means of liveli- 
hood directly from the business of this great house, the 
largest of its kind in its own line in the whole country. 

All classes of men, not to mention the boys, are inter- 
ested in the- successful conduct of so large a business, 
not alone on account of the employment which Brown- 
ing, King & Co. thus provide for people enough to found 
a small city, but also because of considerations of self- 
interest. The fact is that one can do better there than 
elsewhere, because the great volume of their business 
enables them to manufacture the very best of clothing 
in such large quantities that it can be sold at lower 

ices than are possible for a small dealer who buys 

rom the middlemen. The workingman is just as sure 

of an honest suit here as is the man who can afford to 
pay higher prices in order to indulge his taste for the 
most luxurious garments. 

The work rooms of Browning, King & Co. are in their 
own building and they are sonducted under the personal 
observation of the firm. All the work of manufacturing 
is done in this model factory, under conditions that are 
as far removed as possible from those that exist in the 
“sweatshops” of the city. Every consideration is given 
to the health, comfort and convenience of the operators. 
The conditions are of the best and the appointments of 
the place are of the most modern and up-to-date char- 
acter. 

It is a well recognized principle that the best results 
can be obtained only under the best conditions, and 
nothing but the best of workmanship will satisfactorily 
fulfill the requirements of this great factory. Not only 
are the important matters of space and light and air 
considered, but the hours of work here are less than 
those required in most of the workshops in New York. 
In almost no other factory in the city is the whole work 
done, as it is here, under a single roof. 

So much has been said on these points because they 
are of especial interest to the readers of THE FEDERA- 
TIONIST. They are, in fact, a testimonial to the liberal 
and enlightened manufacturer; and we only wish that 
there were more houses of this character in the business. 
It is a pleasure for THE FEDERATIONIST to publish this 
endorsement of Browning, King & Co. 

The best workmen make the best garments. Fine 
cloths alone will not do it. There is no scrimping here 
in the matter of good workmanship. But in buying 
materials Browning, King & Co. have a decided advan- 
tage over the smaller dealers in the larger quantities 
bought at one time. This is a great saving, especially 
as these large transactions are all on a cash basis. Im- 
proved methods of manufacturing contribute their 
share to the advantageous operation of this modern 
and model factory. 

In all of these circumstances lie the reasons why 
Browning, King & Co. are able to produce clothing of 
such superior quality at prices that bring it still within 
the reach of every man. Indeed, well-fitting and well- 
made garments, of thoroughly good materials, may be 
had here at prices hardly beyond those charged by 
small dealers for the “cheap” and shoddy goods that 
flood the market. 

Deal with a house that deals fairly with you.—Adv. 
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GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 


DETROIT. MICH, 
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CHEW 
GLOBE FINE CUT 
NERVE NAVY PLUG. 


Demand Union Stamp 
. SHOES 


Your Shoe Dealer can and will 
give you what you demand. All 
Unionists should influence Shoe Dealers in the in- 


terest of 

UNION SHOE WORKERS. 
No Shoe Union-made without the Stamp. 
No Charge or Royalty for the Union Stamp. 
Visit your Dealers and take no excuses. 


SEND FOR LATEST LIST OF FACTORIES. 
Subscribe for THe Unton Boot anp SHoe Worker, 50c, a year. 


BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION, 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The Acme Sucker Rod Company, 


TOLEDO, O. 


MANUFACTURE 


Oil and Artesian Well Appliances, Drilling and 
Fishing Tools and Gas Engines. 


EVERYTHING THE BEST. 











We are strictly an eight-hour shop. Men only are ¢m- 
ployed. No children. We have no “piece work” and no 
“overtime.” We have no time clock to “ring in” 
“ring out.” Every man keeps and reports his own time. 
short, we believe that “ A man’s a man for a’ that.” We be- 
lieve in equality, and, as best we know how, we practice 
what we preach. By encouraging the use of our wares, you 
contribute to the coming of a better day for labor, a better 
day for the world. 
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Rhode Island 
Perkins Horse Shoe Co. 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


+ 


ESTABLISHED i867. 


+ 














MANUFACTURERS OF | 
Perkins Horse and Mule Shoes and 
Toe a. 
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American 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS 
Editor 
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READ 


MONTHLY, PER YEAR 
FIFTY CENTS 


423-425 G STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Trace Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyvnricHts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch = nd Gesertetinn may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free w her an 
invention is probably paten ntable. Communica- 
tions str’ Netly con nfidential. (iandbook on Patents 
oot = ree. Oldest a ogee cy for pecuring nts, 

nts taken through Munn £ ‘0. receive 
notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific Fimerican, 


A handsomely uptoased weekty. Jernest a. 


culation of any fic nal, 
mo Km “sl. Bo a I by all BY 


MUNN & Co,2°t5rs. New York 


6% F 8t., Washington, D. 
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STRIAL EXPOSITION HAS AWARDED A GRAND PRIZE OF HONOR To 
LABOR FOR ITS EXHIBIT OF TRADE UNION OBJECTS AND METHODS 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JURY OF THE Paris INOU 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 

















THE MAIN BUILDING OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 
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